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Then  there  was  an  unearthly,  a  terrible  ex 
plosion.  The  ground  shook  as  with  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  the  air  was  full  of  flying  pieces 
of  iron  and  debris.  The  locomotive  had 
blown  up!  i 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

“Sana !” 

“What?” 

“  ‘Pon  honor.  I  believe  there's  a  man  ahead  in  the  middle 
of  the  track!” 

The  Clear  Lake  and  Deep  Pass  express  was  thundering  over 
a  steep  grade  through  the  mountains  of  Georgia  one  starlit 
night  in  June,  1862. 

Bill  Clemmens,  the  begrimed  fireman,  had  occupied  the 
window-seat  a  moment  while  Sam  Wells,  the  young  eugineer, 
had  been  performing  a  few  duties  in  the  tender. 

Clemmens  was  a  rough  but  whole-souled  fellow,  who  might 
have  run  an  engine  himself  years  before,  had  he  chosen  to 
do  so. 

But  he  had  mated  with  Sam  Wells,  a  young  engineer  from 
the  North,  and  who  was  in  fact  a  boy  in  years,  yet  so  thorough 
a  master  or  the  lever  that  he  had  won  for  himself  something 
more  than  local  fame. 

Sam  was  tall  and  well  knit,  with  a  handsome,  boyish  face, 
strongly  marked  with  character. 

On  the  Deop  Pass  and  Clear  Lake  Railroad,  known  as  the 
Shore  Line,  for  the  fact  that  for  fifty  years  it  ran  along  the 
shores  of  several  large  lakes,  he  was  very  popular  and  had 
gained  the  sobriquet  of  “Shore  Line  Sam.” 

He  was  perhaps  better  known  by  this  than  by  his  own  name. 

Upon  the  night  in  question  the  express  was  topping  a  grade 
of  twenty  miles  from  Clear  Lake,  the  terminus. 

Bill  Clemmens,  sitting  in  the  cab-window,  had  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  dark  object  far  ahead  between  the  rails. 

Despite  the  distance  and  the  gloom,  he  adjudged  it  the  form 
of  a  man. 

His  declaration  brought  Shore  Line  Sam  instantly  to  the 
throttle. 

"Do  you  mean  it,  Bill?” 

“I  do.” 

In  went  the  throttle,  aud  “down  brakes”  was  pealed  forth 
upon  the  night  air.  The  train  came  to  a  sudden,  jerking  stop. 

It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

The  cow-catcher  of  the  locomotive  was  not  ten  yards  from 
the  would-be  victim,  who,  now  it  was  seen,  had  been  tied  to 
the  rails  and  was  helpless. 

Every  car-window  went  up.  and  excited  passengers  piled 
out,  eager  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  stop. 

In  the  rear  car  was  a  guard  of  Confederate  soldiers  on  their 
way  to  camp  at  Clear  Lake.  They  also  came  out. 

The  conductor  rushed  along  to  the  engine  and  cried: 

“What  is  the  matter,  Sam?” 

•  Matter  enough!”  exclaimed  the  young  engineer,  laconically. 
‘  Look  ahead  between  the  rails.” 

"Great  heavens!”  exclaimed  the  conductor.  “A  man  tied 
to  the  rail})!’’ 

Willing  hands  rut  the  unfortunate's  bonds  and  he  staggered 

to  his  feet. 


There  was  blood  upon  his  person,  and  a  gash  in  the  temple 
showed  that  he  had  come  near  receiving  the  death-blow. 

He  was  revealed  in  the  light  of  the  lanterns  as  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man  and  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  Union  officer. 

His  position  was  now  one  of  scarcely  less  danger. 

Every  person  on  board  the  train  was  a  Southerner,  and  the 
guard  of  Confederate  soldiers  were  hastening  up. 

“Waal !”  exclaimed  Bill  Clemmens,  after  having  cut  the  bonds 
of  the  officer,  “I  reckon  ye  had  a  narrow  pull  that  time.  Who 
are  ye?” 

The  Union  officer  drew  himself  up.  saw  his  position,  and  that 
the  Confederate  soldiers  had  already  surrounded  him. 

His  lip  was  curled  with  a  scornful  and  defiant  sort  of  smile  as 
he  replied : 

“I  am  an  officer  In  the  Union  army.  I  am  major  by  rank, 
and  my  name  is  James  Vincent.” 

“A  blasted  Yankee!”  cried  one  of  the  crowd. 

“Better  bev  let  the  cars  run  over  him,  I  reckon!” 

“Hold  ver  mouth-traps  awhile!”  cried  Bill  Clemmens  to  the 
excited  crowd.  “Let  the  man  tell  his  story.  How  did  ye  come 
in  that  box.  major?” 

“He's  a  cussed  spy!”  cried  one  of  the  crowd.  “A  Yankee 
spy!  Hang  him!” 

Major  Vincent  gazed  scornfully  about  him,  and  replied  to 
Clemmens : 

“I  was  crossing  the  country  to  rejoin  Gen.  Sherman’s  staff  at 
Atlanta.  I  was  set  upon  by  guerrillas,  some  of  Mosby’s  gang, 
I  believe,  beaten  into  insensibility,  robbed  and  tied  to  the 
rails.” 

“That’s  a  condemned  shame!”  cried  the  big  fireman.  “If 
they  war  men  they  wud  never  hev  done  thet.” 

“Ye’re  a  Yank  yerself,  Bill  Clemmens!”  cried  a  voice  in  the 
crowd. 

“Who  said  that?”  roared  the  big  fireman.  “Let  the  man  who 
said  it  step  up  If  he  dares!” 

But  the  Confederate  soldiers  now  closed  in. 

The  officer  in  command  was  a  tall,  slender,  dark-featured 
young  fellow.  HLs  manner  was  savage  and  imperious  as  he 
said : 

“Major  Vincent,  United  States  Army,  consider  yourself  our 
prisoner.” 

“I  yield  as  a  prisoner  of  wax’,  and  demand  the  courteous 
treatment  by  right  accorded  an  officer  of  my  rank.” 

A  kneeriug  smile  played  about  the  lips  of  Lieut  Reginald 
Vane,  which  was  the  young  officer’s  name.  He  whipped  his 
sword  from  his  sheath. 

“We  will  give  you  the  treatment  which  every  dog  of  a 
Yankee  spy  deserves!”  he  cried: 

The  two  officers  faced  each  other. 

“What  Is  that?”  asked  the  Union  officer,  calmly. 

“An  ounce  of  cold  lead  at  fifty  paces!”  retorted  the  young 
Southern  lieutenant.  “Corporal,  do  yooY duty!” 

Major  Vincent  took  a  step  forward. 

“What?  You  do  not  mean  to  shoot  me!” 

“What  better  fate  do  you  deserve?* 
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“But  that  Is  not  according  to  the  rules  of  war.  An  officer 
of  my  rank - " 

“Confound  your  rank!”  retorted  the  young  lieutenant,  sav¬ 
agely.  ‘•You're  a  condemned  Yankee  dog,  and  all  you  deserve 
is  death.  Corporal,  halt  your  men.  About  face!  Ready 
arms !  ” 

The  squad  of  soldiers  in  gray  had  been  marched  twenty  paces 
down  the  railroad  track.  They  now  faced  about. 

The  crowd  fell  back.  Major  Vincent  stood  alone.  The  muz- 
zles  of  a  dozen  rifles  covered  him. 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  It  certainly  seemed  ns  if  the  j 
Confederate  lieutenant  meant  to  violate  what  was  unques¬ 
tionably  the  right  of  a  surrendering  officer  of  Vincent’s  rank 
and  shoot  him. 

This  was  a  purpose  so  atrocious,  so  wilfully  murderous,  that ! 
even  the  squad  of  Confederate  soldiers  themselves  were  loath  j 
to  obey  orders. 

“Lieutenant!”  cried  Vincent,  vigorously,  “I  protest  against  J 
this  barbarous  treatment.  My  rank  entitles  me  to  better  treat- 1 
ment - ” 

“That  is  right!”  cried  a  firm,  manly  voice,  “and  I  for  one 
will  not  see  him  shot.  Reginald  Vane,  do  not  forget  principle 
and  honor  so  far  as  to  commit  wilful  murder!”  ! 

Sam  Wells,  the  handsome  young  engineer,  It  was  who  spoke 
thus,  and  he  stepped  boldly  in  front  of  Vincent.  In  an  instant 
Bill  Clemmens  was  by  his  side. 

“I  alius  goes  with  my  mate!”  he  cried,  bluffly.  “It  ain't 
right  to  shoot  this  man!” 

A  cheer  of  approval  went  up  from  the  crowd.  Bad]y  as  the 
Southerners  hated  the  blue  uniform,  they  were  too  deeply 
wedded  to  honor  and  chivalry  to  sanction  so  brutal  a  deed. 

Reginald  Vane’s  face  turned  black.  He  trembled  with  rage 
and  fury. 

He  knew  Sam  Wells  well  enough.  The  young  engineer  bad 
once  before  crossed  bis  path,  and  he  hated  him. 

Vane  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter,  and  his  money  and 
standing  had  given  him  the  lieutenancy  of  this  squad  of  men, 
who  were  all  intelligent  fellows  from  Clear  Lake,  and  who 
knew  Shore  Line  Sam  as  well  as  their  commander. 

“Sam  Wells!”  hissed  Vane,  “get  out  of  the  way  or  I’ll  order  j 
you  shot,  too!” 

"You  may  do  that,  Reginald  Vane!”  cried  Sam,  “but  I  don’t 
believe  there’s  a  man  in  your  squad  will  dare  to  put  a  bullet 
through  Sam  Wells’  body.” 

A  wild  cheer  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

"Good  for  you.  Sam!” 

“Hang  to  it!” 

“Sam  Wells!”  gritted  Vane,  “you  are  a  confounded  Y'aukee 
yourself,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  North.  Get  out  of  the  way 
or  I’ll  order  you  shot,  too!” 

“You  dare  not!” 

“You  are  obstructing  the  Confederacy.  That  establishes  von 
Its  enemy,  and  a  traitor.  Attention  company!  Readv!  Aim! 
Fire!” 

Every  musket  was  aimed  at  Sam  Wells  and  Major  Vincent,  i' 
The  latter  tried  to  push  Sam  away. 

“Good  heavens!  do  not  sacrifice  yourself!”  cried  the  brave 
Union  officer.  "Let  them  shoot  me.  Save  yourself!” 

"Fear  not!”  cried  Sam;  "they  will  not  tire  upon  me!” 

“Fire!”  j 

Again  Vane  thundered  the  order.  But  not  one  of  the  muskets 
spoke.  The  rebel  lieutenant  was  dumfounded. 

"What!”  lie  cried,  furiously,  “you  refuse  to  obey  iny  orders? 
Every  man  of  you  shall  be  court-martialed!” 

The  corporal  stepped  forward  and  touched  his  cap  respect¬ 
fully. 

"Wc  will  obey  all  reasonable  orders,  sir;  but  we  can't  shoot 
Sam  Weils !  ” 

A  wild  cheer  from  the  crowd  now  drowned  Vane's  curses 
and  maddened  orders. 

But  now  a  keen-eyed,  nhrewd-looking  man  with  a  cape  over  ' 
coat  over  his  aiders  stepped  forward.  [1  is  air  was  that  of 
quiet  authority. 

"Wit;:  t  i.  all  this  fuss  a  bout  V”  be  asked;  “why  do  you  shoot 
tb.s  " 

"  !{eenu'«o  lie  is  an  aemrsed  Yankee  spv!”  cried  Ynne 
!  deny  Ji>»  aHegatim, !"  -ned  Yi,jeent.  "1  am  an  officer  of 
tb"  ran  :  of  major  in  the  U.  N.  Vnuy.” 

■  Major 1  ViuetmtH 
“  Very  ’  gin. 

re.  t  i  e  i  ll  fiie  touvtes.y  du»»  your  rank." 

"W)i..  a:  •  roared  Vatic,  turning  upon  the  shaker. 

"  Who  nui  1  ?” 


The  short  man  threw  back  the  cape  of  bis  coat  and  revealed 
shoulder-straps. 

“I  am  Col.  Ben  Crossley,  of  the  staff  of  Geri.  Hill.”  be  said, 
quietly.  “One  more  insulting  word  from  you,  sir,  and  I’ll  have 
you  court-martialed  for  insubordination.”  Then  turning  to  the 
Union  officer:  “You  are  our  prisoner,  major.  But  come  into 
the  smoking-car  with  me.” 

Vane  slunk  away,  completely  awed  by  his  superior.  The 
conductor  shouted  all  aboard,  and  the  passengers  clambered 
Into  the  cars. 

But  Vincent  had  time  to  say  to  Sam  Wells  In  an  undertone : 
“You  have  saved  my  life.  I  will  never  forget  it.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

BILL  H  USD’S  WARNING. 

There  had  never  been  good  feeling  between  Reginald  Vane 
and  Shore  Line  Sam  for  many  reasons. 

The  planter’s  son  had  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
young  engineer  as  much  below  him  in  social  standing,  simply 
because  he  was  an  engineer. 

But  Sam  was  such  a  thorough  gentleman  and  scholar  that, 
with  his  many  rare  accomplishments,  he  found  even  an  easier 
entree  into  society  than  did  Vane. 

Moreover,  in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  young  lady,  a  prominent 
beauty  of  Clear  Lake,  Sam  stood  supreme. 

Eunice  North,  the  fair  daughter  oj:  the  president  of  the  Clear 
Lake  Railroad,  deigned  to  look  with  much  favor  upon  the 
young  engineer,  despite  his  occupation. 

“I  am  sure  he  is  no  less  a  man  for  being  an  engineer,”  she 
declared,  In  reply  to  an  aspersion  from  Vane  upon  Sam's  rank. 
"He  certainly  is  vastly  superior  to  a  fop.” 

"I  don’t  admire  your  taste,”  Vane  sneered. 

“Indeed,  I  do  not  seek  your  admiration,”  she  responded, 
crush  ingly. 

Vane  saw  that  Sam  superseded  him,  and  he  hated  the  young 
engineer  with  all  his  soul. 

“Curse  him!”  he  muttered.  “I  will  crush  him  yet!” 

Eunice  was  as  was  natural,  wholly  In  sympathy  with  the 
South. 

Sam  shared  the  cause  of  the  North,  and  there  were  many 
friendly  passages-at-arms  between  them  on  that  score. 

"Indeed!”  she  said,  archly,  one  time,  “if  you  are  such  a  firm 
Yankee,  Sam,  why  is  it  that  you  do  not  enlist  in  the  Union' 

cause?” 

“Because  I  abhor  war,  and  I  regard  this  strife  as  all  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  wicked  fight  of  brother  against  brother.” 

“Yet  the  South  is  fighting  for  its  honor!”  she  said,  grandly 

A  mistaken  idea!  ’  declared  Sam;  "there  is  more  honor  in 
peace.  ” 

"Dear  me!  What  would  you  do  now,  supposing  vou  were 
carrying  a  train-load  of  stores  for  our  army  ami  knew' that  vou 
could  deliver  them  up  to  the  Unionists.  Would  vou  uot  do  if’” 

“No.” 

“Yet  you  are  in  sympathy  with  them.” 

Miss  Eunice,  said  Sam,  firmly,  "I  am  an  engineer  iu  the 
employ  of  this  railroad.  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  who 
should  be  more  steadfast  to  duty  than  an  engineer,  though  it 
be  against  his  interests,  his  life,  his  all.  I  should  carry  that 
train  through  or  die.” 

bather,  there  Is  no  man  hi  the  world  you  may  place  greater 
trust  in  than  Sam  Veils,”  Eunice  declared  to  her  father  that 
nighi.  He  is  a  Northerner  by  all  instincts,  and  yet  he  would 
not  betray  us!” 

"I  believe  you.  my  daughter.”  declared  Mandoville  North 
the  railroad  magnate.  “Sam  Wells  is  a  young  man  of  rare 
integrity  and  great  honor.” 

Sherman's  army  was  hovering  about  Atlanta.  Battles  were 
being  fought  every  day. 

A  division  of  the  rebel  army  was  quartered  at  Clear  Lake 
and  this  made  matters  look  warlike  along  the  lino  of  the  Clov 
Lake  Railroad. 

lln ill. tig  reports  came  iu  of  the  depredations  of  guerrillas 
through  the  country. 

Obstructions  were  frequently  placed  upon  the  tracks,  hui;,-  * 
filed  through  windows  of  ears,  aud  other  lawless  acts  were  la 

nnnrl  v  nri'hnfrtif  Ia« 


hourly  perpetration. 

One  day  the  good  citizens  of  the  town  awoke  to  find  that  •, 
lo  OI  the  track  lending  out  of  the  town  had  been  ripped  up 
ldA£_aoar'1  p0!m>d  up  uw«r  the  depot  with  the  following 
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“TO  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

"We  don’t  want  any  more  trains  run  over  this  road,  carrying 
Yankee  spies  into  our  lines.  The  first  man  who  tries  to  drive 
another  engine  over  the  Shore  Line  will  die. 

“By  order  of  Bill  Hurd, 

“Mosby’s  Right- Bower.” 

That  day  the  engineers  came  in  a  body  to  Mr.  North's  ofiice 
and  tendered  their  resignations. 

"It  ain’t  any  use  to  try  to  run  any  more  trains,  Mr.  North, 
until  after  the  war,”  they  declared. 

"Well,  perhaps  not,”  said  the  railroad  magnate.  “But  I 
don't  believe  a  gang  of  guerrillas  will  stop  me.  I  shall  issue 
orders  for  the  continuance  of  trains  as  soon  as  the  track  is 
relaid,  and  you  must  all  stand  ready  to  obey.” 

Nothing  more  was  said. 

It  might  be  said  right  here  that  Shore  Line  Sam  was  not 
one  of  this  chicken-hearted  crowd  of  engineers.  When  they 
called  upon  him  to  join  them,  he  said: 

"I  can’t  do  it.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  in  surprise. 

“Because  this  is  too  critical  a  time  to  desert  Mr.  North.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  that  we  as  engineers  should  stand  by 
him  it  is  now.” 

"But  can’t  you  see  the  folly  of  throwing  your  life  away?” 

"1  can  only  see  my  duty.  I  await  Mr.  North’s  orders.” 

This  uid  not  please  the  other  engineers,  and  some  of  them 
were  mean  enough  to  hint  at  an  underhand  purpose  in  Sam's 
course. 

"He  is  a  confounded  Yank,  anyway,”  said  Jim  Baiiey,  a 
freight  driver.  "I'll  bet  he  is  playing  an  underhand  game,  and 
some  day  will  bring  Sherman’s  hummers  down  upon  us.” 

The  sparks  were  already  kindling  for  a  flame  of  mighty  pro¬ 
portions.  Lively  times  were  certainly  ahead  for  Clear  Lake. 

One  of  the  engineers  ventured  to  hint  at  this  in  Mr.  North’s 
presence. 

The  magnate’s  eyes  flashed,  and  his  fiery  Southern  tempera¬ 
ment  was  aroused. 

"I  don’t  care  if  Sam  Wells  is  a  Northerner, ”  he  declared. 
“He  has  twice  the  pluck  and  the  honor  that  you  fellows  have!” 

“Look  out!  You  may  trust  him  too  far!” 

"I  would  trust  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Ail  I  want  to 
know  is,  are  you  going  to  stand  by  me?” 

“We  will,  Mr.  North,  after  the  danger  is  over.  Our  duties 
to  our  families  demand  that  we  shall  not  needlessly  sacrifice 
our  lives.” 

"You  are  afraid  of  a  handful  of  guerrillas.” 

“They  are  a  had  crowd.  You  cannot  blame  us.” 

"But  I  will  apply  to  Col.  Crossley  for  a  guard  to  go  down 
with  every  train.” 

But  the  engineers  would  not  yield.  It  was  plain  that  they 
feared  Mosby’s  men. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  improbable  that  many  of  them  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  guerrillas,  who  were  supposed  to  favor  the 
South,  but  who  really  depredated  both  sides. 

Moreover,  Bill  Hurd  had  a  fancied  grievance  against  Mr. 
North,  and  the  magnate  knew  he  would  get  ho  better  treatment 
than  a  Yankee  at  the  hands  of  the  guerrillas. 

Guerrilla  warfare, has  ever  been  a  disgrace  to  any  nation 
which  has  lent  support  or  encouragement  to  it.  Its  history  is 
one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  chronicles  of  our  Civil  War. 

Bill  Hurd  had  shown  his  hand.  He  meant  to  crush  Mr. 
North’s  railroad  by  affecting  that  it  was  the  means  of  bringing 
Union  spies  into  the  Confederate  lines. 

Mr.  North  understood  the  villain’s  game,  and  from  that 
moment  open  war  was  declared  between  the  railroad  and  the 
guerrillas. 

Mr.  North’s  position  now  became  a  most  trying  and  preca¬ 
rious  one. 

Owing  to  the  strike  of  the  engineers,  and  his  avowed  opinion 
of  Sam  Wells,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Yankee,  exaggerated 
reports  were  spread  about  the  country,  many  of  them  to  the 
effect  that  the  magnate  was  secretly  lending  aid  to  the  Northern 
cause. 

This,  if  established,  would  have  made  him  out  a  traitor. 
Mr.  North,  who  was  a  loyal  Southerner,  indignantly  repudiated 
tic  charges  when  brought  to  his  ears. 

i  am  a  Southern  man,”  he  declared,  “and  loyul  to  the  cause 
of  Jefi'erpon  Davis.  I  transport  our  troops  over  my  railroad 
f<.  ■■  of  charge.  I  have  contributed  money  to  the  Confederacy, 
a  ad  I  am  entitled  to  its  protection.  I  demand  It  now  to  enable 
n  t.  to  operate  my  railroad  against  the  opposition  of  a  parcel 
of  lawless,  im  -ponslble  guerrillas.” 

True  to  he  word,  Mr.  North  went  to  Col.  Crossley  and  pre- 
v  ■  ■[<"'.  :  grie-a nee*-:.  The  colonel  listened  attentively. 

■  Mr  North,”  he  said,  earnestly,  “you  are  right,  and  Bill 


Hurd  has  no  right  to  obstruct  you.  But  I  have  no  more  control 
over  the  guerrillas  than  the  winds  of  heaven.  At  present  I  am 
in  a  very  cramped  position.  Gen.  Hill  holds  me  ready  for  a 
moment’s  call.  However,  I  will  do  this:  Yqu  shall  have  a 
guard  of  five  hundred  men  for  three  days.  In  that  time  you 
can  relay  your  tracks,  and  after  that  fight  it  out  with  Hrud  the 
best  you  can.” 

“But  how  is  this?”  asked  Mr.  North,  indignantly.  “I  am  a 
loyal  Southerner,  and  claim  protection  against  an  outlaw  who 
is  sanctioned  in  his  work  by  my  own  government.  I  not  only 
claim  that  protection,  but  demand  it,  and  hold  the  Confederacy 
responsible.  ” 

“Mr.  North,”  replied  Col.  Crossley,  “in  times  of  war,  lawless 
deeds  are  unavoidable  and  not  always  punishable.  Nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  defend  you  and  punish 
the  guerrillas,  but  at  present  I  am  powerless.” 

“And  I  must  fight  it  out  alone?” 

“I  am  afraid  that  you  will  have  to." 

“Very  well,”  said  Mr.  North,  resolutely.  “If  it  takes  every 
cent  1  have  in  the  world  I  will  run  my  railroad  in  spite  of  Bill 
Hurd !” 

The  magnate  meant  what  he  said. 

A  few  hours  later  a  gang  of  men  were  ready  relaying  the 
rails. 

A  guard  of  five  hundred  Confederate  soldiers  protected  them, 
and  not  a  guerrilla  put  in  an  appearance. 

But  at  the  expiration  of  three  days  Col.  Crossley  withdrew 
his  men. 

Mr.  North  posted  a  notice: 

"TO  THE  ENGINEERS  OF  THE  D.  P.  &  C.  L.  R.  R. 

“Trains  will  resume  the  regular  schedule  upon  Wednesday, 
the  18th.  It  is  expected  that  every  engineer  will  be  on  hand. 
Those  who  fail  to  report  on  time  will  be  discharged  from  my 
employ.  Mandeville  North,  President.” 

Great  excitement  reigned  in  Clear  Lake. 

All  sorts  of  reports  were  being  circulated. 

There  were  rumors  that  Bill  Hurd  had  a  large  force  In  Deep 
Pass  ready  to  hold  up  the  first  train  that  went  down. 

A  great  crowd  collected  at  the  station  to  see  the  first  train 
go  out.  Not  a  passenger  dared  to  get  aboard. 

It  was  the  morning  express,  but  the  regular  engineer  did  not 
appear  at  the  round-house  to  assume  charge. 

Indeed,  of  the  whole  force  only  two  appeared — Sam  Wells 
and  Bill  Clemmens,  his  mate. 

So  great  was  the  fear  of  Hurd’s  gang,  that  the  engineers 
really  did  not  dare  to  risk  making  the  run. 

Mr.  North  was  pale  but  resolute. 

“It  don’t  look  as  if  I  was  going  to  have  very  much  support,” 
he  said.  "What  do  you  think  of  it,  Sam?” 

“I  think  they  are  all  a  set  of  poltrouus  and  cowards!”  de¬ 
clared  the  young  engineer,  with  flashing  eyes. 

Mr.  North  turned  about. 

“Sam  Weils,”  he  said,  earnestly,  "I  don't  want  to  ask  you  to 
do  this  thing  if  you  have  the  least  bit  of  compunction.  Will 
you  take  that  express  down  the  line?” 

Sam  bowed  calmly. 

“Mr.  North,  I  am  obedient  to  your  orders.  If  you  say  take 
that  train  out  to-day,  I  will  carry  it  to  the  epd  of  the  line,  or 
die  in  the  attempt.” 

A  few  moments  later  Shore  Line  Sam,  with  Bill  Clemmens, 
was  aboard  Old  Ninety,  one  of  ihe  best  engines  on  tbe  line, 
and  ready  for  tbe  ordeal. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  EIGHT  WITH  THE  UUKSE1I.LAS. 

Everybody  knew  that  it  was  a  question  of  warfare  between 
Mr.  North  and  the  guerrillas  of  Bill  Hurd. 

There  was  a  great  division  of  sympathy  and  feelings  in  the 
matter. 

Many  of  the  best  people — the  mercantile  class — supported  the 
railway  magnate.  The  engineers  and  their  friends,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  employees  of  the  railroad,  were  in  favor  of  the 
discontinuing  of  the  trains. 

They  would  actually  have  been  gratified  to  see  Bill  Hurd 
triumph  from  a  feeling  that  their  course  would  be  vindicated. 

But  as  Shore  Line  Sam,  tbe  only  loyal  engineer  on- tbe  line, 
appeared,  the  applause  was  deafening. 

Tbe  express  drew  up  at  tbe  depot  platform,  and  Sam  syood 
in  the  cab  entrance  awaiting  orders. 

But  tbe  cars  remained  empty. 

Not  a  passenger  dared  to  board  the  train. 

In  tbe  cab,  Sam  and  Bill  had  made  an^ffort  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  the  means  of  defense. 

They  bad  four  good  Remington  rifles  with  plenty  of  annum 
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nition,  and  the  tender  was  so  arranged  that  they  could  seek 
shelter  in  it  and  make  of  it  a  sort  of  fortress. 

Mr.  North  hail  appealed  to  the  civil  authorities  and  obtained 
fifty  armed  officers,  who  took  up  their  positions  in  the  forward 
baggage  and  mail-car. 

This  was  punched  with  loopholes  so  that  they  could  fire  with 
security  upon  the  foe. 

Even  the  conductor  and  the  hrakemen  refused  to  accept  the 
risk  and  go  out  with  the  train. 

Mr.  North  approached  Sam  in  the  cab,  and  said  with  a  voice 
quivering  somewhat  with  emotion : 

“Sam  Wells,  I  admire  your  courage.  You  are  true  grit. 
I  pray  for  your  safe  return.” 

"1  will  bring  the  train  back  safely,  sir,”  said  Sam,  resolutely, 
“or  come  back  a  corpse.” 

“Heaven  assist  you  1”  i 

The  starting-gong  rang,  and  Sam  stepped  to  the  throttle. 

“  We’re  off,  Bill !”  he  said. 

“Right  ye  are!”  agreed  the  bluff  fireman. 

Both  men  drew  a  deep  breath  and  exchanged  glances.  Sam 
extended  his  hand  to  Bill  and  they  shook  hands  warmly. 

“it  is  my  purpose  to  stick  to  the  engine,  Bill.  If  you 
fear - ” 

"Hold  on.  Sam  Wells !  Ye  oughter  know  Bill  Clem  mens 
better  nor  that.” 

“Pardon  me,  Bill.  We  will  understand  each  other  now. 


Hang  together.' 


“You  bet!” 

With  which  terse  rejoinder  the  bluff  fireman  began  to  shovel 
coal  Into  the  furnace. 

The  locomotive  struck  clear  of  the  switches  now,  and  Sam 
opened  the  throttle  wide. 

It  needed  hut  a  glance  to  determine  the  fact  that,  the  boy 
engineer  was  a  real  connoisseur  in  his  profession. 

His  touch  upon  the  throttle  was  magical,  and  the  amount 
of  speed  which  his  judgment  and  skiil  could  bring  out  of  a 
locomotive  was  most  wonderful. 

Out  over  the  long  grades  the  locomotive  flew  like  a  thing  of 
life. 

Old  Ninety  was  one  of  the  best  engines  on  the  line. 

Now.  for  two  miles  Sam  could  see  a  clear  stretch.  The  iron 
rails  stretched  away  straight  as  an  arrow. 

It  was  always  along  this  point  that  Sam  liked  to  develop 
speed. 

“Keep  an  eye  out,  Bill!”  he  shouted,  “and  put  Old  Ninety 
down  to  her  best” 

Those  two  miles  were  covered  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
and  now  a  long,  heavy  grade  was  struck. 

But  the  locomotive  had  gained  such  momentum  that  it  easily 
topped  it,  and  now  the  mighty  walls  of  Deep  Pass  were  seen 
not  twenty  miles  away. 

Thus  far  not  an  obstacle  had  been  encountered,  or  a  sign 
observed  of  the  guerrillas. 

A  thought  struck  Sam. 

It  was  not  improbable  that  the  villains  had  failed  to  learn 
of  the  proposed  run,  and  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  it. 

In  that  case  it  might  he  safely  made.  But  almost  as  the 
thought  struck  him,  a  wild  cry  pealed  from  Bill  Clemmons’  lips: 

“Look  out,  Sara!  There's  a  rail  up  dead  ahead!” 

Sam  saw  that  his  mate  had  spoken  the  truth. 

Just  ahead  he  saw  that  one  of  the  rails  had  been  displaced. 
Also  in  the  whirl  of  that  moment  lie  observed  a  legion  of 
rough-dad  guerrillas  swarming  along  a  height  by  the  side  of 
the  track. 

The  guerrillas  were  there  iu  force,  and  they  certainly  meant 
to  wreck  the  train. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  this. 

The  sensations  experienced  by  Sam  Wells  were  most  intense. 
He  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  supreme  moments  of  his 
career. 

His  first  Impulse  was  to  attempt  jumping  the  rail. 

Put  second  thought  caused  him  to  change  his  mind. 

The  locomotive  doubtless  might  go  over  all  right.  But  the 
cars  behind  not  having  the  same  leverage  given  by  the  driving 
wheels  would  fail  to  go. 


Not  a  dozen  yards  intervened  to  tlie  gap  in  the  rails. 

Then  the  contest  began. 

The  yells  of  the  guerrillas  were  frightful,  and  they  made  a 
dash  for  the  train.  It  was  now  the  opportunity  for  the  armed 
men  In  the  car. 

Bullets  flew  thick  as  hail. 

The  defenders  of  the  mail-car  poured  a  volley  into  the  ranks 
of  the  guerrillas.  It  staggered  them. 

But  they  came  swarming  about  the  engine  like  bees.  They 
tried  to  board  it,  but  Sam  moved  it  backward  and  forward  by 
opening  and  closing  the  throttle,  so  that  they  were  in  many 
cases  thrown  under  the  wheels,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  get  a 
hold. 

While  Bill  Clemmens,  with  his  huge  iron-poker,  swung  over 
the  edge  of  the  tender  and  swept  them  off  like  so  many  flies. 

In  doing  this  the  brave  fireman  received  three  flesh  wounds, 
none  of  them,  however,  proving  serious. 

Meanwhile,  the  guards  in  the  car  were  getting  in  noble  work. 
It  seemed  that  the  guerrillas  were  not  in  full  force  anyway, 
and  the  reception  they  met  with  proved  too  hot  for  them. 

They  were  actually  compelled  to  fall  back.  Wild  cheers 
burst  from  the  defenders  of  the  train. 

.  A  rally  even  was  made,  and  the  guerrillas  were  driven  inglo- 
riously  back  into  the  woods.  It  was  a  complete  triumph. 

Shore  Line  Sam  was  not  the  least  delighted  of  all.  Bill 
Clemmens  was  wild. 

"I  reckon  we  give  ’em  a  right  smart  whipping  that  time!” 
he  cried.  “We’ll  run  this  railroad  in  spite  of  ’em!” 

Willing  hands  now  set  at  work  to  lay  the  displaced  rail. 
The  train  passed  safely  over,  and  once  more  went  on  its  way. 

“Hurrah  for  our  side!”  cried  Bill  Clemmens,  as  he  caught  up 
the  shovel  to  replenish  the  furnace.  “  We  are  the  victors,  you 
bet!” 

“Yes,  but  ouly  for  a  minute,  consarn  ye!”  gritted  a  loud 
voice,  and  from  the  shadow  back  of  the  water-tank  in  the 
tender  two  men  leaped  forth. 

Down  over  the  coal  they  came,  and  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  them  flashed.  Bill  Clemmens  threw  up  his  arms  aud 
fell  iu  a  heap. 

Shore  Line  Sam  for  one  swift  instant  was  thrilled  with 
horror.  He  had  not  a  weapon  in  his  hand. 

At  that  instant  a  bullet  whistled  by  his  ear.  Then  he  forgot 
all  about  the  throttle,  the  curve  ahead,  aud  everything  else  iu 
the  melee  which  followed. 

Like  a  young  tiger,  he  sprang  upon  the  two  guerrillas.  The 
struggle  was  a  swift  and  terrible  one. 

Twice  Sam  went  down,  hut  each  time  he  was  up.  and  hurled 
one  of  his  assailants  literally  off  the  locomotive  to  go  to  a 
terrible  death  by  the  track. 

The  other,  terrified  by  the  young  engineer's  fury,  made  an 
effort  to  retreat  into  the  tender,  but  changing  his  mind,  sprang 
through  the  little  door  in  the  cab,  along  the  bridge  and  down 
upon  the  pilot  of  the  engine. 

One  moment  Sam  gazed  with  awful  anguish  and  horror 
Bill  Clemmens’  blood-stained  form.  Then,  with  a  fur\ 
cried : 

"They  killed  you.  Bill,  hut  I’ll  avenge  your  death  or  die 
the  attempt !” 

through  the  cab-window  and  along  the  bridge  he  sprang. 
Upon  the  engine’s  pilot  crouched  the  guerrilla. 

His  eyes  were  dilated  with  terror,  and  his  teeth  (‘battering 
like  castanets.  It  was  an  awful  moment,  but  Sam  Wells 
thought  only  ol  revenge,  and  clinched  with  the  foe  right  there 
upon  that  precarious  footing,  with  the  locomotive  running  wild. 
An  awful  struggle  over  the  locomotive’s  cowcatcher  followed. 
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He  could  see 
fearful  wreck. 


the 


cars  already  tumbling  into  the  ditch  in  a 
with  mangled  bodies  of  the  inmates.  This 
thought  Sinn  could  not  bear. 

it  was  not  lack  of  pluck  which  caused  him  to  close  the 
throttle  at  that  moment.  lie  knew  that  he  was  responsible  for 
the  lives  of  the  in* u  In  the  car  behind  him.  und  he  must 
needlessly  sacrifice  them. 

Dov>  u  went  the  locomotive  brakes,  und  the 
Jarring  dead  »top.  Bui  It  was  just  iu  time. 


not 


train  came  to  a  I 


now  SAM  MADE  LOVE. 

A  less  resolute  and  plucky  person  than  Sam  Wells  would 
Luwe  hesitated  before  attempting  a  struggle  for  life  upon  su<*U 
precarious  footing  as  the  forward  part  of  the  locomotive  offered. 

Bui  he  believed  that  Bill  Clemmens  was  dead,  aud  thought 
only  of  revenge. 

Pen  is  utterly  inadequate  to  describe  the  scene  there  and 
then  enacted. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  locomotive  and  trniu  tiviug  over  a 
grade  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  with  two  des< 

men  struggling  for  life,  and  hanging  right  over  the  cow-catcher 
Itsel  f. 

The  slightest  move  too  far  cither  way.  the  least  slip  might 
throw  one  or  both  over,  and  if  not  under  the  awtul  wheels  to 
hurl  them  to  certain  death  down  some  aw  ful  embankment. 

(  lie  result  of  the  struggle  meant  much. 

blmuld  Sam  v,in,  then  the  expu.^  w*.  aid 
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But  should  the  guerrilla  get  the  upper  hand,  then  the  out¬ 
come  would  be  serious.  With  Bill  Clemmens  hors  de  combat 
also,  the  locomotive  would  be  in  possession  of  one  of  the  enemy. 

Sam  had  thought  of  all  this,  and  he  was  determined  to  do 
or  die. 

Terrible  was  that  struggle.  Backward  and  forward  they 
swayed,  and  it  seemed  every  instant  as  if  one  or  both  would 
go  down  beneath  the  iron  wheels. 

Sam  was  young  and  supple,  though  not  heavy.  His  opponent 
was  a  heavier  man.  but  not  so  agile. 

Moreover,  the  guerrilla,  though  he  fought  desperately,  was 
more  fearful  of  falling  from  the  engine  than  Sam. 

This  lack  of  confidence  weighed  largely  in  the  young  engi¬ 
neer’s  favor.  i 

It  seemed  an  eternity  to  Sam  Wells  that  the  struggle  con¬ 
tinued,  but  it  was  in  reality  but  a  very  few  minutes. 

All  this  while,  however,  the  train,  uncontrolled,  had  been 
gathering  speed,  and  was  making  curves  and  grades  with  most 
dangerous  rapidity. 

But  the  struggle  could  not  last  forever,  and  a  happy  incident 
terminated  it  in  Sam’s  favor. 

His  foe  stumbled,  failed  to  recover  himself,  and  went  down. 
Sam  was  on  top  and  held  his  man  as  in  a  vise. 

“Surrender!”  cried  the  young  engineer.  “If  you  don’t  I  shall 
throw  you  to  your  death.” 

"All  right,  captain,”  replied  the  terrified  guerrilla.  “I’m  yer 
prisoner.” 

Sam  happened  to  have  some  cord  in  his  pocket,  and  with  it 
he  bound  the  fellow’s  wrists.  No  sooner  had  he  accomplished 
this  than  he  looked  up  with  horror  and  saw  that  the  train  was 
making  for  a  short  curve. 

At  the  present  rate  of  speed  the  locomotive  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  keep-  the  rail. 

To  leave  it  here  would  mean  death.  There  was  not  time  to 
get  back  into  the  cab. 

Shore  Line  Sam  believed  that  death  was  upon  him. 

He  drew,  a  deep  breath,  arose  to  his  feet,  and  clutched  at  the 
headlight  rail. 

But  at  that  instant  there  came  a  sudden  jerking,  jarring 
motion,  speed  was  slackened,  and  Sam  knew  that  the  brakes  had 
been  applied. 

At  the  same  moment  the  locomotive’s  whistle  pealed  out. 

Astounded,  the  young  engineer  looked  back  at  the  cab-window, 
and  to  his  delight  and  amazement  saw  Bill  Clemmens'  face 
there. 

The  brave  fireman’s  wound  had  not  proven  mortal,  nor  even 
more  than  a  slight  one,  the  bullet  striking  his  skull,  and, 
glancing  off.  deprived  him  of  his  senses  for  a  short  time. 

In  a  moment  Sam  had  reached  the  cab,  forcing  his  prisoner 
to  precede  him. 

“Bill,  old  pard!”  he  cried,  with  great  joy,  “you  are  alive,  and 
—thank  heaven !  you  are  not  badly  wounded  even  !  ” 

“No,  Sam,  I’m  as  chipper  as  ever,”  replied  the  bluff  fireman. 
“Only  I’m  a  bit  ashamed  of  myself  for  fainting  away  in  sich  a 
foolish  manner.  But  heavens,  mate,  ye  must  have  had  a  risky 
fight  out  there?” 

“I  did,”  said  Sam,  “but  I  secured  my  man!”  . 

“I  see  you  did,  and  it  was  a  plucky  capture.  I  congratulate 
you.  ” 

“Well,  we’ll  turn  him  over  to  the  authorities  at  Deep  Pass,” 
declared  Sam.  "It  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  run 
all  right.  Bill.” 

“You  bet  we  are.  Didn’t  we  start  out  with  that  intention?” 

Sam  now  returned  to  the  throttle,  and  held  the  train  down 
to  a  rapid  speed  of  about  fifty  miles  per  hour.  This  was  on 
account  of  the  many  curves  which  the  road  held. 

But  an  hour  later  they  emerged  into  the  open  country  again, 
and  Sam  pulled  the  whistle  for  Deep  Pass. 

They  had  not  made  a  stop  at  any  of  the  numerous  way 
stations. 

Sam’s  purpose  had  been  simply  to  take  the  train  over  the 
route.  There  were  no  passengers  aboard. 

As  the  train  rolled  into  the  depot  at  Deep  Pass,  a  great 
crowd  was  gathered  upon  the  platform. 

The  telegraph  had  informed  the  people  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  the  interest  was  great. 

There  were  many  who  did  not  believe  that  the  train  would 
get  through. 

But  as  it  rolled  into  the  depot,  the  shot-riddled  cars  and  the 
broken  windows  showed  that  the  run  had  not  been  free  from 

difficulties. 

The  party  received  a  genuine  ovation,  and  were  heroes  in 

tie-  eyes  of  all. 

of  course  news  of  the  success  of  the  party  had  beeu  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Mr.  North  at  Clear  Lake. 


A  reply  came  a  half-hguur  later  for  Sam.  Thus  it  was  worded : 

“Bravo!  You  have  covered  yourself  with  glory.  I  think  you 
need  fear  nothing  on  your  return,  for  1  have  heard  that  Hurd 
has  been  drawn  into  an  engagement  with  a  detachment  of 
Union  cavalry,  which  will  keep  him  busy  for  a  time.  Please 
post  a  notice  to  this  effect  for  the  benefit  of  passengers. 

“Mandevii.le  North,  President.” 

Sam  followed  these  directions,  and  when  starting  time  came, 
the  train  was  crowded  witli  passengers. 

The  run  back  to  Clear  Lake  was  made  without  accident,  as 
Mr.  North  had  predicted. 

Not  a  guerrilla  was  seen,  and  as  the  train  slowed  up  at  the 
spot  where  the  affray  had  taken  place,  men  went  forward  and 
securely  spiked  the  loose  rail. 

But  far  off  in  the  distance  firing  could  be  beard. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  guerrillas  in  their  engagement  with  the 
Union  cavalry. 

“1  hope  the  Yanks  will  wipe  ’em  out!”  said  Bill  Clemmens, 
sententiously.  » 

Sam  inwardly  hoped  for  the  same  thing.  The  rail  was  more 
securely  spiked,  and  then  the  train  went  on  to  Clear  Lake. 

The  first  person  to  greet  Sam  as  he  alighted  from  his  engine 
was  Mr.  North.  The  magnate  was  in  the  happiest  frame  of 
mind  imaginable. 

“Come  into  my  office,  Sam,”  be  said,  "I  want  to  talk  with 
you.  ” 

The  young  engineer  followed  the  magnate  into  bis  private 
office. 

“Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  Sam,”  said  Mr.  North,  as  they 
were  seated. 

Sam  complied,  and  modestly  told  the  thrilling  story  of  the 
fight  with  the  guerrillas.  Mr.  North  listened  with  deep  interest. 

“Well,  Sam,”  he  said,  when  the  young  engineer  had  finished, 
“you  have  made  a  hero  of  yourself.  But  yet  it  is  a  terrible  risk 
to  go  through  such  a  gauutlet.  Yet  I  am  determined  that  at 
least  one  train  a  day  must  be  run  over  this  road  if  I  have  to 
run  it  myself.” 

“Sir,”  said  Sam.  forcibly,  “you  will  not  have  to  do  that.  I 
will  stick  to* my  post  to  the  end.” 

“You  shall  be  well  repaid,  Sam,”  cried  the  magnate. 

Then  he  ceased  speaking. 

The  office  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl,  fair  as  a  dream, 
entered.  She  paused  at  sight  of  Sam,  and  her  beautiful  face 
flushed  a  trifle. 

"Pardon  me,”  she  stammered.  “I  thought  you  were  alone, 
papa.”  |* 

"That  is  all  right,  my  daughter.  Come  right  in.  It  is  only 
Sam  Wells,”  cried  the  magnate. 

The  young  girl’s  face  lit  up.  and  she  instantly  entered. 

“Oh.  why,  so  it  is!”  she  cried,  with  an  arch  glance  which 
made  Sam's  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer.  “I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Sam.  i  heard  all  about  your  brave  work  this  afternoon.'’ 

“1  merely  tried  to  do  my  duty,  Miss  Eunice,”  said  the  young 
engineer,  modestly. 

Eunice  North,  for  she  it  was,  had  no  peer  in  all  that  part 
of  the  South  for  beauty  and  grace  of  manners. 

She  was  unquestionably  the  belle  of  Clear  Lake,  and  the 
suitors  to  her  hand  were  legion. 

But  she  was  not  of  the  kind  to  be  so  easily  won.  Among  all 
her  gentlemen  acquaintances  there  was  none  she  liked  so  well 
as  Sam  Wells. 

The  handsome  young  engineer,  upon  the  other  hand,  looked 
upon  Eunice  as  a  being  of  superior  sort,  a  veritable  angel  in 
the  flesh. 

“Sam  has  done  me  the  greatest  service  possible,”  cried 
Mr.  North.  "My  daughter,  we  owe  much  to  our  plucky  boy 
engineer.” 

“Indeed  we  do.”  said  Eunice,  sincerely. 

Sam  felt  giddy  with  delight.  He  turned  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  tried  to  stammer  out  something,  got  mixed  up.  and 
at  that  moment  fate  conspired  to  relieve  his  embarrassment, 
for  the  office-bell  rang. 

“That  is  for  me,”  exclaimed  Mr.  North,  hurriedly.  “I  will 
be  back  soon.” 

And  out  of  the  office  be  went.  Sam  and  Eunice  were  alone. 

“Indeed,  Sam  Wells,”  said  the  magnate’s  daughter,  frankly, 
"I  am  proud  of  your  acquaintance.  Your  brave  deed  is  the 
talk  of  the  country.” 

“1  am  entitled  to  no  more  praise  than  any  of  the  rest.”  pro¬ 
tested  Sam.  "There  is  Bill  Clemmens-  —  “ 

"Ah.  hut  the  others  would  not  have  goo.e  but  for  you.” 

“1  am  not  so  sure  of  that.” 

"You  cannot  evade  it.  Sam.  But-tO  change  the  subject,  are 
you  going  to  attend  the  military  ball?” 

“I— I— that  is,”  stammered  Sam,  "I  wopld  be  delighted  If  I 
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wore  sure  of  a  partner.  I  presume  at  this  late  day  all  the 
young  ladies  have  become  engaged.” 

“Indeed,  I  have  not.” 

Their  eyes  met.  Sam’s  heart  was  ready  to  leap  from  Ins 
bosom  at  the  merry  challenge  in  Eunice  North’s  eyes. 

He  could  scarcely  credit  the  situation.  It  was  the  essence 
of  happiness. 

In  a  moment,  wholly  uuccnscious  in  his  ardor  of  what  he 
was  doing,  he  was  by  her  side,  and  had  taken  her  hand. 

“Eunice — Miss  North,"  he  said,  "pardon  my  abruptness,  hut 
may  1  sue  fbr  the  mighty  honor  of  your  hand  at  the  ball V ” 

“You  may,  Sam.  There  Is  nobody  whom  1  would  rather  go 
with.”  '  * 

She  spoke  honestly,  seriously,  and  Sam  became  strangely 
calm  and  resolute. 

Ho  seated  himself  beside  her  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

" Eunice, ”  he  said,  boldly,  “I  have  the  assurance  to  hope  that 
you  like  me?” 

The  roguish  twinkle  in  her  eyes  was  but  contradictory  to  the 
happy  smile  upon  her  lips. 

“Like  you?  Why,  of  course  I  do,  Sam.  What  an  absurd 
question.” 

“  Yes — but — but - ” 

Sam  was  rattled  again. 

"I— I— that  Is - ” 

Eunice  turned  and  looked  squarely  at  the  young  engineer. 
There  was  a  grave  look  in  her  eyes  despite  the  merry  smiles 

upon  her  lips. 

"What  were  you  going  to  say,  Sam  Wells?” 

Sam  braced  up. 

“You  must  think  I  am  an  idiot.  Well,  I  am  one — that  is — 
Eunice,  I  like  you!” 

“Oh,  indeed.  1  am  glad  to  know  it.” 

Sam  drew  a  deep  breath. 

“I  will — l  must  say  more,  even  though  you  hate  me  for  it. 
Eunice,  with  all  my  soul  I  love  you.  Listeu  :  I  beg  you  forgive 
me,  but  1  must  speak  my  heart,  and  then  cast  me  off  with 
scorn  if  you  will.  I  am  but  a  poor  engineer,  1  know,  but  if  you 
will  give  me  one  ray  of  hope - ” 

Eunice  North  arose  and  walked  deliberately  across  the  room. 

It  seemed  to  Sam  Wells  as  if  he  read  his  death-kueil  in  her 
manner. 

"  I  am  a  fool — a  criminal — to  dare  to  aspire  to  a  prize  so  rich, 
so  fair,  so  far  above  me,”  he  broke  out  passionately,  "but  i 
will  labor  to  build  myself  up  to  reach  your  level - ” 

She  turned  upon  him. 

The  expression  of  her  face  was  such  as  Sam  uever  forgot  to 
his  dying  day. 

"Stop!  Never  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  us  again,; 
Sam  Well  a.  1  am  the  proudest  woman  on  earth  to-day  to  know 
that  I  am  enshrined  In  your  heart.  Oli,  fopllsh,  blind  fellow  ! 
Can  you  not  see  that — that ” 

"What?”  cried  Sam,  half  in  a  frenzy. 

"That  L  love  you.” 

The  next  moment  she  was  clasped  in  the  strong  arms  of  the 
handsome  young  engineer.  He  would  have  poured  out  his 
whole  soul  to  her  then  and  there  but  for  u  startling  Incident. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

it  was  Reginald  Vane! 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  DASTARDLY  GAME. 

i  Le  situation  was  a  startling  one,  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
an  unpleasant  one  for  all  concerned. 

\  nne’s  entrance  had  been  so  sudden  anil  unceremonious  that 
he  actually  saw  Eunice  In  Sam’s  arms. 

for  a  moment  the  young  lieutenant  was  dumfounded.  Then 
as  a  lull  realization  of  the  situation  dawned  upon  him  he  felt 
a  murderous  frenzy  creeping  over  him. 

His  face  became  contorted  with  evil  passion,  and  he  took  a 
stride  Into  the  room. 

"Zounds!”  he  hissed.  “What  does  this  mean?” 

Sam  recovered  himself  quickly. 

"It  means  that  you  are  an  Intruder,”  he  said,  coldly.  “What 
Is  your  business?"  J 

4.  Intruder !’•  gasped  the  young  lieutenant.  “I  should  say 
tlint  I  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  protect  Miss  North  from  your 
insults.  Why,  you  scoundrel,  I  actually  saw  you  have  your 
arm  about  her  waist!  J 

“Well.  I  have  the  right,”  replied  Sam. 

„ I'iVn3  ?rhAnTPt,my  Protecti°Q.”  said  Vane,  pompouslv. 
I  will  nuke  this  low-born  cur  atone  for  the  Insults  to  you’” 
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“Mr.  Wells  has  not  Insulted  me,”  she  said,  keenly.  "It  is 
you  who  owe  an  apology  for  coming  in  upon  us  so  uncere¬ 
moniously." 

“What?”  gasped  Vane,  somewhat  staggered.  “Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  permitted  him  to  take  those  liberties  with 
you?” 

“I  have;  and  for  the  good  reason  that  we  are  engaged  to  be 
married  at  some  future  day.” 

Reginald  Vane's  face  turned  black  as  night.  His  hand  was 
upon  his  sword-hilt,  and  he  trembled  like  a  reed. 

“What!  You  cannot  moan  that?  You,  .Miss  Eunice,  be¬ 
trothed  to  that  outcast?  Surely  you  are  under  some  villainous 
spell.” 

Sam  took  an  angry  step  forward. 

“Retract  those  words!"  he  cripd. 

But  Eunice  stepped  between  them. 

“Reginald  Vane,”  she  said,  with  cutting  emphasis,  “this  is 
my  father’s  office.  I  invite  you  to  relieve  me  of  your  company.” 

The  villain  glared  at  Sam  with  deadly  hatred.  He  trembled 
aspen-llke  with  suppressed  madness,  but  Eunice’s  manner 
cowed  him. 

He  bowed  stiffly  and  said : 

“Eunice,  you  will  live  to  regret  this  step.  Sam  Wells,  the 
game  is  not  yet  won.  Look  out!” 

The  door  closed  behind  him. 

Eunice  sank  into  a  chair  quite  overcome.  But  both  suddenly 
braced  up  and  appeared  natural,  for  Mr.  North  returned  at  this 
moment. 

Eunice  conferred  with  her  father  a  few  moments,  and  then 
started  to  leave.  Sam  escorted  her  to  her  carriage. 

At  the  step  he  whispered : 

“I  will  be  on  hand  to-night,  and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man 
at  the  ball.” 

Indeed,  Sam  believed  this  at  the  moment.  But  he  little 
dreamed  what  thrilling  incidents  the  night  would  bring  forth. 

He  was  happy  to  intoxication  with  the  realization  that  he 
had  the  love  of  Eunice  North. 

The  sublimity  of  all  earthly  joy  had  been  reached. 

“I  will  try  hard  to  deserve  so  fair  u  prize,”  he  muttered. 
“Heaven  helping  me.” 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  Sam  was  wdiolly  unfit  for  duty. 

He  was  really  like  a  man  in  a  trance.  When  night  came, 
however,  attired  in  a  rich  dress-suit,  he  presented  himself  at 
the  North  mansion  with  a  carriage  and  took  Miss  Eunice  to 
the  ball. 

As  they  appeared  upon  the  floor  at  the  grand  military  ball 
that  night,  they  were  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  a  prettier 
couple  had  never  been  seen  in  Clear  Lake  as  everybody  averred. 

The  news  of  the  engagement  had  begun  to  be  whispered  about. 

“It  is  a  pretty  match,”  all  said,  and  there  seemed  none  but 
kindly  feelings  toward  the  young  couple. 

But  there  was  one  glance  of  hatred  bestowed  upon  them. 

Reginald  Vane,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  was  glaring  murder¬ 
ously  at  Sam. 

“Curse  him!”  he  muttered.  "He  has  come  between  us,  but 
I  will  soon  put  him  out  of  the  way,  and  then  Eunice  North 
shall  be  mine.” 


When  Sam  had  entered  the  hall  he  had,  in  custom  with  the 
other  gentlemen,  left  his  wraps  and  coat  in  the  check-room. 
Vane  had  been  present  at  the  time. 

Of  course  the  young  engineer  had  attached  no  significance  to 
this  fact,  and,  indeed,  had  no  thought  of  anything  wroDg.  At 
an  unobserved  moment,  however.  Vane  contrived,  on  the  excuse 
of  looking  after  his  own  coat,  to  enter  the  check-room. 

He  went  Instead  to  Sum’s  coat  and  thrust  a  bunch  of  letters 
into  the  pocket. 


Then  he  returned  to  the  ball-room. 

Vane  believed  that  he  had  been  unobserved  in  this  act. 

I  here  was  a  light  of  evil  exultation  In  his  eyes  as  he  stopi>ed 
upou  the  floor.  He  waltzed  with  several  of  the  young  ladies, 
and  then  retired  to  one  end  of  the  bull-room. 

Sam.  with  Eunice,  stood  near,  and  they  were  conversing  with 
some  friends,  ihe  young  engineer  lmd  not  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  veritable  bombshell  all  ready  to  burst  over  his 
head. 


vune  was  watching  him  with  a  light  of  hatred  In  his  eves. 

He  saw  Eunice  look  up  Into  the  young  engineer's  face  with  a 
bewitching  smile,  and  lie  muttered  a  curse  under  his  breath. 

At  tins  moment  a  man  In  Confederate  uulform  appeared  'n 
the  doorw  ay.  \nne  made  a  signal  to  him. 

He  disappeared,  and  a  few  momeuts  later  the  eutire  partv 
of  dancers  were  astonished  to  bear  the  hill  of  a  drum  at  tk« 
door,  the  clank  of  arms  nud  the  tramp  of  feet. 

Then  into  the  hall  there  filed  a  squad  of  soldiers, 
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Reginald  Vane  stopped  forward,  and  the  captain,  with  drawn 
sword,  saluted  him. 

"Lieutenant.  I  await  orders.  Will  you  point  out  the  spy?” 

"Yes."  cried  Vane,  in  a  vengeful  voice,  "there  he  is!" 

The  villain  pointed  one  linger  directly  at  Sam  Wells. 

Every  eye  was  upon  the  young  engineer.  Sam  was  the  most 
astonished  of  all. 

He  had  no  idea  at  lirst  that  ho  was  the  person  indicated. 
Hut  as  the  captain  of  the  squad  stepped  forward  he  instinc¬ 
tively  guessed  the  truth.  ’ 

"Saiu  Wells,  you  are  under  arrest  upon  the  warrant  of  Lieut. 
Vane!”  said  the  Confederate  officer. 

Sam  for  a  moment  stood  like  a  statue.  Then  the  color 
mounted  to  his  temples. 

"Arrest!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  clear,  full  voice.  "By  whose 
orders ?” 

"Lieut.  Vane’s.” 

Without  looking  at  Vane,  Sam  asked: 

"What  is  the  charge?” 

“Evidence  is  on  hand  to  show  that  you  are  a  traitor  To  the 
Confederacy  and  playing  the  part  of  a  Yankee  spy.” 

A  liitlo  scream  escaped  Eunice’s  lips,  but  Sam  turned  and 
faced  Vane. 

"You  scoundrel!"  he  exclaimed,  tensely.  “You  know  that  is 
false.  What  is  your  game?” 

"The  game  is  that  you  are  found  out  at  last.  Sam  Wells!” 
hissed  Vane. 

"You  dare  to  make  that  charge  against  me?” 

“I  do.” 

Sam  smiled  contemptuously. 

"You  may  have  military  authority.”  he  said,  "but  you  cannot 
pervert  it  to  the  extent  of  having  me  shot  for  a  spy,  without 
the  necessary  evidence.” 

“The  evidence  exists.” 

“Where?” 

"  Cpon  your  person.” 

Sam  was  astounded.  Vane  turned  to  the  soldiers  and  said: 

"Search  him !” 

At  once  several  of  them  laid  hands  upon  him.  Sam  made 
no  resistance,  and  they  searched  him. 

But  uothing  in  the  shape  of  evidence  was  found.  Vane,  how¬ 
ever.  said : 

"Perhaps  he  has  the  letters  in  his  overcoat.  Go  downstairs 
and  get  it!” 

The  overcoat  was  brought  up.  A  quick  search  revealed  a 
packet  of  letters.  The  captain  of  the  squad  examined  them. 

'  "The  prisoner  is  convicted!”  he  said.  “Here  arc  letters  from 
Gen.  Sherman,  by  special  courier,  addressed  to  Sam  Wells, 
thanking  him  for  plans  of  our  works  at  Clear  Lake  and  other 
valuable  matters.” 

Sam  Wells  could  hardly  believe  his  senses. 

He  took  a  step  forward. 

"What  is  that?”  he  exclaimed,  hotly:  “that  is  a  lie!  I  never 
received  such  letters.  They  are  forgeries!” 

"That  won’t  work,  Sam  Wells,  Yankee  spy,”  hissed  Vane. 
“You  are  convicted.  Captain,  he  deserves  no  trial.  He  is  a 
spy,  and  must  die.  Take  him  out  and  shoot  him  at  twenty 
paces ! ” 

“All  right,  lieutenant.” 

Two  soldiers  sprang  forward  and  attempted  to  seize  Sam. 

But  he  hurled  one  aside  and  wrested  the  bayoneted  musket 
from  the  other. 

There  was  a  deadly  light  of  resolution  in  his  flashing  eyes  as 
he  cried : 

“Hold!  I  warn  you  not  to  lay  hands  on  me  on  peril  of  your 
lives.  I  am  innocent,  and  1  will  die  in  defense  of  my  honor. 
It  is  a  black  falsehood  which  Reginald  Vane  utters  when  he 
says  I  am  a  spy.  I  never  saw  these  letters  before  in  my  life. 
They  are  forgeries.  I  don't  know  how  they  came  in  my  pocket, 
but  they  are  forgeries.” 

The  young  engineer’s  declaration  was  forceful  and  earnest. 
There  was  a  deep  hush  upon  the  throng. 

But  Reginald  Vane  stamped  his  foot. 

“Captain,”  lie  cried,  “I  am  your  superior.  Do  your  duty!” 

Once  more  the  guard  started  forward  to  lay  hands  upon  Sam, 
but  Eunice  North,  with  the  air  of  a  queen,  faced  them. 

-Hold!”  she  cried,  dramatically.  “I  say  you  shall  not  take 
an  innocent  man  out  and  shoot  him.  Reginald  Vane,  villain, 
I  will  tell  you  that  there  are  men  of  chivalry  and  men  of  heart 
in  this  hall  who  will  lend  me  their  aid  to  baffle  your  fiendish 
plot!” 

Reginald  Vane  shrunk  back,  awed  by  her  forceful  words. 
There  was  a  momentary  bush  like  death.  Then  once  again 

Eunice  North  cried: 

If  there  are  men  of  courage  and  honor  in  this  ball  to  night, 


I  call  upon  them  to  come  to  the  defense  of  a  Southern  woman 
against  a  brute  and  a  ruffian!” 

In  an  instant  a  score  of  the  young  men  sprang  forward.  The 
impulsive  Southern  temperament  was  aroused,  and  they  faced 
t lie  soldiers. 

Not  one  of  them  but  would  have  diM  in  Eunice  North’s 
defense. 

Vane  was  dum  founded.  He  had  not  anticipated  this  state  of 
affairs.  But  his  swollen,  temper-distorted  visage  immov¬ 
able. 

“Captain,  do  your  duty!”  he  said.  “I  make  no  war  upon  a 
woman.  But  that  spy  must  he  punished!” 

“You  cannot  punish  him  without  a  trial!”  cried  Eunice, 
grandly. 

“lie  is  not  entitled  to  any.” 

“Give  him  a  trial,”  cried  a  chorus  of  voices.  “That  is  the 
least  that  can  be  done.” 

"But  that  is  a  waste  of  time,”  cried  Vane,  obdurately. 
“He  stands  convicted.” 

“No!”  cried  a  sharp,  stern  voice.  “That  is  a  lie!” 

A  man  of  medium  height,  and  with  open,  honest  features, 
stepped  forward.  He  was  known  as  Robert  Haynes,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  town. 

"What!”  exclaimed  Vane.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  Sam  Wells  is  an  innocent  man.” 

The  statement  created  a  sensation. 

“Ilavo  you  proof?” 

“I  have.  I  can  give  evidence  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
villainous  plot.” 

Vane  turned  livid.  He  looked  about  him  uneasily,  as  if  for 
an  avenue  of  escape. 

Ilaynes  gazed  keenly  at  the  villain. 

"I  stood  in  the  coat-room.”  he  said,  “and  I  saw  you  place 
that  packet  of  letters  in  Sam’s  pocket.  I  did  not  understand 
your  purpose,  then,  but  I  do  now.  It  was  the  trick  of  a  sneak 
and  an  assassin!” 

Tiie  tableau  was  one.  worthy  of  an  artist.  Vane  stood  like  a 
livid  statue,  without  power  to  speak  for  some  moments.  Every 
eye  was  upon  him,  and  lie  saw  horror  and  loathing  In  every 
visage. 

"I  have  plenty  of  proof  to  back  up  my  assertion,”  continued 
Ilaynes.  “Two  other  well-known  gentlemen  stood  there  with 
me  and  saw  the  act.  It  was  a  deliberate,  murderous  scheme 
upon  your  part  to  rid  this  community  of  Sam  Wells,  one  of  our 
most  valuable  citizens.  You  dare  not  deny  it!” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THRLLLIXG  IXCIDEXTS. 

It  was  true  that  Reginald  Vane  did  not  dare  to  make  denial. 
He  was  entrapped,  and  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  everybody 
present  at  that  moment  was  not  an  enviable  one. 

Had  it  been  upon  the  street,  and  beyond  the  presence  of 
ladies,  no  doubt  the  fury  of  the  indignant  crowd  might  have 
resulted  in  harm  to  him. 

But:  in  that  crowded  ball-room  every  gentleman  was  obliged 
to  restrain  himself  and  look  scorn  at  the  villain. 

Vane  turned  without  a  word  and  stalked  out  of  the  ball-room. 

He  was  beaten,  crushed,  and  all  the  hatred  of  his  soul  was 
intensified  a  million-fold. 

Nobody  sought  to  restrain  him.  and  the  air  seemed  purer  in 
the  place  after  he  had  gone.  The  soldiers  followed. 

But  dancing  was  thought  of  no  more  that  night. 

The  affair  was  excitedly  discussed  until  the  party  broke  up. 

Sam  came  in  for  many  congratulations  for  his  narrow  escape 
and  complete  vindication.  The  young  engineer,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  practically  an  alien  in  the  place,  was  tenfold 
more  popular  than  ever. 

Eunice  North  was  happy  indeed  at  the  escape  of  her  young 
lover,  and  as  they  rode  home  that  night  in  the  carriage,  she 
murmured  as  she  was  pressed  to  Sam’s  breast: 

“Oh.  I  have  a  dreadful  fear,  Sam !  I  am  afraid  that  Reginald 
Vane  still  means  you  great  harm.” 

“I  shall  be  upon  my  guard,  darling.  I  don’t  believe  h!s 
charges  against  me  would  ever  be  believed.” 

Sam  went  to  his  lodgings  that  night  a  very  happy  youth. 
He  had  lost  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the  good  people  of 
Clear  Lake  by  the  episode. 

But  he  was  now  forewarned  and  forearmed.  He  knew  that 
Vane  would  not  relinquish  his  purpose  to  do  him  harm,  and 
that  be  must  be  on  his  guard. 

The  next  morning  ho  went  downjte  the  round-house  at  an 
early  hour. 

Bill  Clemmens  was  there,  and  had  Old  Ninety  wiped  and 
oiled,  and  a  good  fire  in  her  furnace. 
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“I  reckoned  I’d  better  be  all  ready,  Sain,”  he  declared. 
“There’s  likely  to  be  lively  work  ahead  for  us.” 

“You  may  be  right.  Bill,”  said  Sam;  “the  guerrillas  won't 
give  up,  If  Bill  Hurd  sticks  to  old  traditions.” 

“Oh,  the  guerrillas  ain’t  all  that’s  goin’  to  give  us  trouble, 
my  lad.” 

“Ah!"  exclaimed  Sam.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“Haven’t  ye  beerd  the  news?” 

“What  news?” 

“Why,  about  the  fight?” 

“No.” 

“Lord  love  us.  that's  queer.  But  I  recollect  ye  were  out 
to  a  ball  last  night.  Well,  there’s  the  dickens  to  pay  down  at 
Black  Gap.” 

“What's  the  matter?” 

“Big  tight.  Yc  see.  about  six  thousand  of  our  men  under 
Col.  Ben  Crossley  run  into  a  big  party  of  Yanks.  They've  been 
fighting  for  twelve  hours,  an’  they  do  sajT  that  it  Is  a  toss  up 
which  side  wins." 

Sam  was  astonished. 

.“A  battle  at  Black  Gap!”  he  exclaimed.  So  near?” 

“Booty  nigh,  I  reckon.  Waal,  I  thought  mebbe  they  might 
call  on  our  boys  here  to  come  down  an’  reinforce  ’em.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Sam:  “they  will  very  likely  do  that.” 

“Then  we  want  to  be  ready.” 

"Good  for  you,  Bill.  When  they  call  us  we’ll  be  ready.” 

“Waal,  I  reckon.  But  I  heard  about  the  little  deal  you  had 
lust  night.  That  Vane  tried  to  put  the  thumbscrews  onto  ye, 
did  he?” 

“He  did.  Bill.  But,  I  am  glad  to  say,  he  did  not  succeed.” 

“The  mean,  cantankerous  varmint!  He  hates  ye  like  enough 
for  jealousy.  But  don’t  ye  mind  him,  lad.  The  whole  South  ; 
will  stand  for  ye,  even  if  ye  are  a  Yank.” 

But  before  Sam  could  make  any  further  talk  a  messenger 
entered  the  round-house. 

He  handed  a  note  to  Sam. 

The  young  engineer  read  it  as  follows; 


“Di:ar  Sam:  Come  to  my  office  as  quick  as  you  can.  Im¬ 
portant  business.  Yours  hastily, 

“Mandeville  North.” 


Sam  at  once  started  for  the  office.  A  few  moments  later  he 
reached  it  and  at  once  entered. 

Mr.  North  sat  at  a  table  writing.  He  sprang  up  as  Sam 
entered. 

At  the  same  moment  a  man  in  the  full  uniform  of  an  orderly 
cauie  in  by  another  door. 

“Ah.  Vandyke!”  said  Mr.  North,  brusquely,  “here  is  our 
engineer,  and  you  can  give  him  directions.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  take  your  train  through  all  safely.” 

Sam  shook  hands  with  the  orderly. 

“\ou  see,  my  friend,  said  Vandyke,  “I  have  been  sent  here 
by  Col.  Crossley  to  fetch  reinforcements.  But  I  have  no  way  to 
get  them  there  save  by  this  railroad.  No  other  engineer  can 
be  found.  You  must  go!” 

“I  am  uqder  orders.”  Sam  said,  tersely. 

'  Th^u  you  will  'tijke  the  train  out  by  Orderly  Vandyke’s 
direction.”  said  Mr.  North. 

“How  many  cars?” 

“At  least  eight.” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

Sam  turned  to  the  orderly. 

“I  will  be  at  the  platform  in  six  minutes.  Will  vou  be 
ready?” 

Ma  men  are  in  lino  on  the  public  square  now,”  was  the 
reply. 


Snm  left  the  office  and  started  for  the  round-house.  Bill 
( ’1cm mens  saw  him  coming  and  begau  to  get  up  steam. 

As  Sam  had  promised,  in  six  minutes  the  traiu  was  at  the 
depot  platform. 

The  Confederate  regiment  got  aboard  in  quick  time,  and  Sam 

opened  the  throttle  and  let  the  engine  out  to  her  best 
it  spV*  U,e  t0'Vn  wh,sked  tbe  tniin-  a»d  across  the  country 

Vandyke  was  In  the  cab  with  Sam  and  Bill  Clemmons. 

As  they  neared  Black  Gap,  after  an  hour’s  run  the  distant 
Bound  of  firing  was  heard.  ’  e  ail,ram 

.U  this  moment,  rounding  a  curve,  a  startling  sight  was 
beheld.  Directly  upon  the  track,  and  between  the  rails  was  a 
twelve-pounder  flekl-cannon  facing  the  locomotive,  and  a  Union 
artilleryman  was  just  hi  the  net  of  pulling  the  lanvard 

Sam  saw  in  n  flash  of  time  that  It  was  a  planned  reception 
fm-  the  relief  train,  and  that  It  was  the  intention  of  the  artillery- 
man  to  send  a  solid  shot  directly  through  the  train 

The  cannon  wn«  not  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant,  and 


there  seemed  no  earthly  way  to  dodge  the  cannon-ball,  nor  was 
there  such. 

Of  course  Sam  Wells  closed  the  throttle,  but  it  was  too  late. 
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A  CONFEDERATE  VICTORT. 

Even  as  Sam  closed  the  throttle  and  applied  the  air-brakes, 
the  gunner  pulled  the  lanyard. 

There  was  a  terrible  flash,  a  boom,  and  an  awful  shock. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  locomotive  was  being  torn  all  to  pieces. 

Sam  and  his  companions  were  hurled  to  the  floor  of  the  cab. 
The  air  was  full  of  flying  debris,  and  they  were  cut  and  gashed, 
but  fortunately  not  seriously  hurt. 

As  quickly  as  he  could  recover  himself,  Sam  was  upon  his 
feet. 

The  train  was  coming  to  a  stop,  for  it  yet  kept  the  rails. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  gun  or  the  artillerymen. 

Sam 'saw  how  matters  were,  though,  very  quickly. 

The  cannon-ball  had  been  aimed  too  high  to  strike  the  boiler 
of  the  locomotive.  It  had  taken  a  slice  out  of  the  smoke-stack, 
and  reduced  the  top  of  the  cab  to  kindling-wood,  and  plowed 
its  way  through  the  roofs  of  three  cars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  locomotive  had  struck  the  gun-carriage 
and  the  cow-catcher  had  neatly  picked  it  up  and  flung  it  into 
the  ditch. 

Two  of  the  gunners,  who  had  been  unable  to  get  out  of  the 
way  in  time,  had  been  instantly  killed. 

Sam  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.  He  sprang  up  and 
glanced  about  him  to  see  that  affairs  were  in  a  critical 
condition. 

The  ‘locomotive  was  coming  to  a  stop,  for  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Sam  had  closed  the  throttle. 

It  was  a  narrow  escape  for  those  on  board  the  engine. 

Had  the  cannon-ball  struck  the  boiler,  the  locomotive  would 
have  blown  up  in  an  instant.  This  would  likely  have  killed  all 
on  board. 

The  train  had  now  come  to  a  stop. 

Orderly  Vandyke  had  regained  his  feet,  as  had  Bill  Clem- 
mens. 

“Great  ramrods!”  cried  the  fireman,  in  his  bluff  way.  “I 
thought  we  were  going  to  kingdom  come  that  time,  for  sure. 
Where  are  we,  anyway?” 

“Safe,”  cried  Sam,  in  reply,  “but  it  was  a  close  call.” 

“Where  is  the  gun  we  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  track?” 

“Out  in  the  ditch.” 

Bill  scratched  his  head  confusedly. 

“Ye  don’t  mean  it!  Old  Ninety  tossed  it,  did  she?  By  jinks, 
I  reckon  when  we  struck  that  we’d  leave  the  rails!” 

“Well,  we  didn’t,”  said  Sam,  “but  what  shall  we  do?  Isn’t 
this  about  the  place  you  wanted  to  stop,  orderly?” 

Vandyke  had  been  rubbing  a  bruised  arm. 

“This  is  the  place,”  he  replied;  “that  Is,  If  there  ain’t  too 
many  of  the  blasted  Yankees  about  here  for  us.” 

“I  don’t  see  any,”  said  Sam,  “but  I  can  hear  the  sounds  of 
battle.” 

This  was  true. 

None  of  the  foes  could  be  seen,  but  the  distant  sounds  of 
musketry  and  cannonade  came  down  on  the  breeze. 

This  was  evidence  that  the  battle  was  not  far  off. 

It  was  decidedly  quite  correct  that  a  small  party  of  artil¬ 
lerists  had  been  sent  over  to  stop  any  relief-train  which  might 
be  oh  its  way  to  aid  the  Confederates. 

The  intention  of  the  artillerists  had  been  dearly  to  wreck 
the  train.  How  they  had  failed  we  have  seen. 

But  non  that  the  tiaiu  hud  come  to  a  stop  the  Confederate 
troops  began  to  pile  out  of  the  cars. 

The  cannon,  not  much  injured,  was  reclaimed  from  the  ditch 
aud  brought  into  service.  The  Confederate  reinforcements 
marched  away  to  the  scene  of  action  through  a  cut  uear 

Sum  had  orders  to  go  ou  to  Deep  Pass,  and  return  later 
Clear  Lake,  making  the  usual  run. 

He  had  uo  desire  to  visit  the  battlefield,  even  had  it  been 
feasible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  disembarked.  Sam 
aud  Bill  mended  the  break  in  the  smokestack  the  be*t  w  iv 
they  could,  and  started  cm  for  the  rest  of  the  run 

“By  Jinks,  Sam!"  exclaimed  Bill,  as  he  piled  coal  into  the 
yawning  furnace,  “that  was  a  close  call  for  us  wasn’t  ir»- 

“ You’re  right.  Bill!” 

“1  think  that  cannon-ball  must  have  been  as  big  a*  a  Inv- 
stack,  and  I  was  dead  sure  it  bad  struck  me.”  ^ 

Sam  laughed  merrily. 

“Things  were  lively  for  a  momeut,"  he  agreed. 
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“But  how  was  it  that  thorn  chaps  were  so  allfiredly  off  ou 
their  aim?  They  ought  to  have  plunked  us  sure.” 

“No  doubt  the  swift  approach  of  the  locomotive  rattled 
them."  replied  Sam.  “It  was  pretty  hard  to  take  aim  under 
such  circumstances.” 

“  I  reckon  that’s  right.  But  I  say - ” 

“Well?” 

“  Wasn't  that  Reggie  Vane’s  company  we  just  unloaded  fer 
the  seat  of  war?” 

"I  think  it  was.” 

Bill  spat  upon  his  hands. 

“I  didn’t  see  the  brave  lef tenant  with  his  men.” 

“No,  Vane  was  not  with  them.” 

“What  was  the  matter?” 

“I  heard  it  reported  that  he  was  ill.” 

The  fireman  chuckled. 

“Well,  I  don’t  wonder,  arter  that  swipe  you  giu  him  at  the 
ball  last  night.  Sam.  Oh,  I  heer’n  tell  all  about  It,  an’  I  wan  ter 
say  right  yer,  that  I’ve  a  mighty  poor  ’pinyun  of  that  chap. 
You  kin  bet  he’s  a  soger  on  paper,  he  is,  an’  when  ye  see  him 
facin’  bullets  ye'll  see  a  white  blackbird.” 

Sam  made  no  comment,  but  in  his  own  mind  he  knew  that 
Bill,  in  his  homely  way.  had  expressed  the  truth. 

The  express  was  thundering  on  its  way  to  Deep  Pass.  An 
hour  and  a  half  later  the  battered  train  rolled  into  the  depot. 

Quite  a  large  crowd  was  collected,  eager  to  hear  the  news 
from  the  battlefield. 

Sam  could  gfve  them  none  save  the  fact  that  he  had  brought 
down  reinforcements.  However,  telegraphic  dispatches  were 
being  received  every  few  minutes  from  the  field  itself. 

The  damaged  locomotive  and  cars  were  sent  to  the  repair 
shops,  and  a  new  engine  was  placed  in  commission  for  Sam 
to  return  with. 

As  it  would  be  an  hour  yet  before  it  would  be  necessary  to 
return,  Sam  and  Bill  repaired  to  a  restaurant  and  partook 
of  a  lunch. 

When  they  returned  to  the  depot  the  dispatches  were  coming 
thick  and  fast,  and  the  crowd  was  much  excited. 

Sam  read  the  bulletin  with  interest.  Suddenly  a  fresh  one 
was  posted  which  read  as  follows  : 

“COL.  BEN’S  VICTORY. 

“Hurrah  for  Southern  valor  I  All  hail  to  Dixie’s  heroes! 
The  Yankees  are  running  l  Col.  Ben  Is  In  pursuit.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reinforcements  in  the  shape  of  brave  Lieut.  Vane’s 
volunteer  company  from  Clear  Lake  turns  the  tide.  The 
Yankees  under  Major  Vincent  retire.  No  more  danger  that 
Clear  Lake  will  be  occupied  by  the  foe.  A  damaging  blow  to 
the  Northern  cause.  Fully  six  hundred  lost  upon  the  Union 
side.” 

The  people  were  wild  as  they  read  this  bulletin.  They 
shouted  and  cheered  themselves  hoarse. 

Sam  Wells  experienced  a  sort  of  pang. 

He  realized  that  the  bringing  down  of  the  reinforcements 
by  himself  had  given  defeat  to  the  Union  cause. 

While  he  was  loyal  to  his  duties  as  engineer  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  North,  he  yet  felt  a  powerful  sympathy  for  the  Northern 
cause,  -which  he  felt  to  be  right. 

It  was  a  hard  and  trying  position  for  the  young  engineer. 

Yet  he  could  not  see  wherein  he  had  done  wrong.  He  knew 
that  Mr.  North’s  inclination  was  to  be  neutral  in  the  unholy 
strife.  Otherwise  Sam  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have 
at  once  resigned  his  position  as  engineer. 

“If  Major  Vincent  had  applied  for  passage  over  the  railroad 
with  his  troops,”  he  mentally  argued,  “Mr.  North  would  as 
quickly  have  given  them  passage.  I  am  simply  an  engineer, 
and  not  enlisted  in  either  cause.  Ain  I  wrong?” 

Sam  could  not  believe  that  he  was. 

lie  felt  a  keen  regret  at  the  loss  to  the  Union  cause,  but  he 
could  not  see  that  he  svas  Incriminated  in  any  way. 

The  locomotive  which  had  been  assigned  for  the  return  was 
hardly  as  good  as  Old  Ninety. 

But  Sam  brought  the  train  to  the  platform  and  passengers 
clambered  aboard. 

T  he  chronometer  marked  Just  two  minutes  of  starting-time 

,,,-n  the  telegraph  operator  came  along  to  the  cab. 

A  message  for  you,  Sam  Wells,”  be  said. 

3;u;i  tool:  the  message  and  read  it. 

His  fact-  paled  a  trifle. 

D  was  from  '.Jr.  North  at  Clear  Lake. 

‘‘To  Sv.f  Wn.rs:  Be  on  your  guard  on  tbe  return.  L  have 
;j». .  j  that  Bill  Hurd  intends  to  lay  for  you  In  Deep  Pass.  I 
*n?1ve  . » ■  j 1 1.  >-p<~  trial  nidi  armed  guard  to  meet  you.  Side  track 
a£lt:  v.iwt  at  Black  Cap.  Makdevjllxjc  Noam.” 


Sam  read  the  dispatch  and  handed  it  to  Bill  Clemmons. 

“We  are  ant  to  have  lively  times  on  the  return.  Bill.”  he  said, 
“It  will  be  well  to  be  prepared.” 
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The  bluff  stoker  rend  the  message  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Humph!”  he  muttered.  “We  don’t  stop  for  that,  eh.  Sam?” 

“I  think  not.” 

“Are  ye  ready?” 

“  Yes.  ” 

At  that  moment  the  gong  rang. 

Sam  opened  the  throttle  and  the  train  was  soon  bowling 
along  out  over  the  rails. 

Mile  after  mile  sped  by  at  a  fifty-mile  pace,  and  suddenly 
Bill  Clemmens  turned  to  Sam  and  cried: 

“We’re  two  miles  from  Black  River  Bridge,  Sam.  Do  ye 
know,  that  is  where  I  reckon  the  guerrillas  will  lay  for  us.” 

“Do  you?” 

“You  bet  I  do.” 

It  was  rapidly  nearing  the  sunset  hour.  Shadows  were 
already  beginning  to  settle  down  thick  and  fast. 

Bill  Clemmens  hung  far  out  of  the  cab-window  and  kept  up 
a  good  watch  of  the  track  ahead. 

A  high  forbidding  range  of  hills  now  hove  into  view. 

The  train  dashed  through  a  cut,  and  came  to  a  wide  chasm, 
over  which  was  a  high  trestle  bridge. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Bill  Clemmens  had  feared  an  attack 
from  the  guerrillas. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  have  fired 
the  bridge,  or  displaced  a  rail,  to  wreck  the  train. 

But  if  the  idea  had  occurred  to  them,  they  had  not  put  it 
into  practice,  and  Bill’s  fears  proved  groundless. 

The  train  swept  on  over  the  high  trestle.. and  emerging  into 
open  country,  bore  down  for  the  Black  Gap. 

Sam  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

“We’re  out  of  the  woods.  Bill,”  he  shouted.  “I  don’t  see 
a  guerrilla;  do  you?” 

“Nary  one.” 

“I  don’t  believe  they’ll  tackle  us  this  trip.” 

But  Bill  shook  his  head. 

“Don’t  be  too  sure,”  he  replied.  “We  ain’t  through  the  Gap 
yet” 

This  was  true,  as  Sam  knew,  but  tbe  young  engineer  remem¬ 
bered  the  promise  of  Mr.  North  to  send  an  armed  guard  down 
to  their  assistance. 

He  knew  that  they  were  not  ten  miles  from  Black  Gap  station 
and  the  siding. 

If  the  guerrillas  intended  making  an  attack  it  was  full  time. 
But  Sam  believed  their  fears  groundless. 

The  alarm  might  have  been  a  false  one,  or,  on  tbe  other  band, 
the  guerrillas  might  have  heard  of  the  armed  guard  coming 
and  deferred  their  plans. 

However  this  was  they  certainly  did  not  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  The  express  was  given  the  right  of  way  and  went  on 
to  Clear  Lake. 

The  express  thundered  into  the  depot  on  time,  and  Sam, 
alighting  from  the  cab.  met  Mr.  North,  who  was  delighted 
to  see  hirn. 

“1  am  so  glad  you  got  through  all  safe,  Sam.”  he  cried.  “I 
am  hopeful  that  Hurd  has  given  up  the  game  for  goud." 

But  Sam  shook  his  head. 

“I  caunot  believe  that,”  he  said.  “We  must  not  relax  vigi¬ 
lance.  ” 

It  was  a  lively  time  in  Clear  Lake. 

The  victory  of  Col.  Crossley  had  aroused  the  ardor  of  the 
people,  and  a  grand  celebration  was  the  result. 

But  Sam  did  not  participate. 

He  was  somewhat  fagged  out  with  the  thrilling  incidents 
of  the  day  and  sought  his  lodgings  with  the  intention  of 
retiring  for  necessary  sleep. 

But  his  landlady  met  him  at  the  door  with  a  note  in  her  hand. 

“This  came  for  you  to-day.  Sam.  1  don’t  know  who  brought 
it,  fur  it  was  left  under  the  door.” 

Sam  took  the  epistle. 

The  handwriting  was  fair  aud  bold,  and  breaking  the  seal 
he  read : 

“Sam  Wbles :  I  have  Just  learned  of  a  very  important 
scheme  against  you.  I  am  your  friend  and  would  not  l'fke  to 
see  you  come  to  barm.  If  you  will  meet  me  to-ulgbt  at  ten,  at 
the  corner  of  Cross  and  Black  streets,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.  I  would  come  to  your  bouse,  but  1  am  watched,  aud  If  seen 
talking  with  you  mj  fate  would  be  sealed.  Very  cordially, 

“Matt  Jokes.” 
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Sam  knew  the  supposed  writer  of  this  epistle  well. 

Matt  was  a  former  railroad  man,  and  as  he  declared,  one  of 
Sam's  warmest  friends. 

The  young  engineer  was  Interested. 

“I  w (Aider  what  Matt  has  learned!”  he  mused.  “Of  course 
I’ll  be  on  hand  to-night  at  ten.” 

He  partook  of  a  hearty  meal  and  then  went  down  to  the 
round-house. 

Then  he  started  for  Cross  and  Black  streets,  the  corner  ho 
knew  being  near  the  bridge  over  the  Swift  River  which  emptied 
into  Clear  Lake  near. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  Sam  noted  with  something  like 
surprise  that  the  lights  on  the  bridge  were  out. 

“That  is  queer,”  he  mused.  “Perhaps  the  lamp-lighter  forgot 

them.” 

He  approached  the  street  corner  and  saw  a  dark  form  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  curbstone.  Sam  halted  and  said: 

‘•Hullo!  Who  is  it?” 

“Are  you  Sam  Wells?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right.  Come  ahead.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you.  I 
am  Matt  Jones.” 

Sam  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  fellow  was 
really  Jones.  He  advanced  without  hesitation. 

“I  am  on  time.” 

“So  you  are.” 

“Well,  what  Is  it,  Matt?” 

“Come  deeper  into  the  shadows.  They  are  watching  me  all 
the  while,  but  I  believe  we  are  safe  here.  Now!” 

The  latter  word  was  spoken  quick  and  sharp. 

In  that  instant  from  behind  Sam  received  a  dull,  crunching 
blow  upon  the  slcuil.  The  trap  had  worked  well. 

The  young  engineer  knew  no  more. 

His  lifeless  body  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Two  dark-clad  men  bent  over  him  and  one  felt  his  heart, 
whispering : 

“By  jove,  Vane,  it  was  cleverly  done.  He  walked  right 

into  it.” 

“You’re  right.  Bill  Hurd!” 

“He’s  dead!” 

“Sure?” 

“There  ain’t  a  heart  beat!” 

“Good!” 

“Now  for  the  bridge.  Give  us  a  lift.  Steady  now!” 

The  two  assassins  bent  down  and  lifted  Sam’s  insensible 
form.  They  carried  it  to  the  bridge  parapet. 

Odc  moment  they  waited  and  then  with  a  swing  over  went 
the  body. 

There  was  a  dull  splash  in  the  water  below,  what  seemed 
like  a  sharp  cry  and  all  was  still. 

Vane  clutched  Hurd’s  arm. 

“Did  ye  hear  that?” 

“What?” 

“The  cry!” 

“Pshaw!  It  was  the  wind  whistling  under  the  bridge.” 

“He  must  be  d^ad!” 

“Of  course.  Shore  Line  Sam  has  run  his  last  race  with  time 
on  a  locomotive.  Come  on,  let’s  have  our  raik.” 

The  two  villains  slunk  away  into  the  darkness. 

Along  the  river-bank  they  went  for  some  distance  until  they 
came  to  a  shanty  v/hleiJ  stood  in  a  secluded  spot. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  shanty.  At  the  door  two  armed 
guerrillas  stood  and  horses  stood  nearby. 

Chairs  and  a  table  were  in  the  shanty  and  upon  the  table 
was  a  lantern.  By  its  rays,  Bill  Hurd,  the  guerrilla  chief,  and 
Reginald  Vane  stood  face  to  face. 

Hurd  was  a  stocky,  cruel-vlsaged  ruffian  in  the  half-uniform 
of  a  Confederate  general. 

"  eh.  Reggie  \aue,”  he  said,  sinking  into  a  chair,  “talk 
right  at  me  now.  I’ve  mighty  little  time — what’s  your  plans?” 

" I  8lyo  them  to  you  right  now,”  said  Vane.  “Part  of 
them  have  been  accomplished  to-night  ” 

“Ah!” 

liint.  }  oting  skunk  of  an  engineer  is  out  of  mv  way  forever.” 

“So  he  is.” 

“Now,  I  want  old  North  settled  and  his  railroad  broken  up. 
Then,  with  the  fairest  girl  in  the  South  to-dav,  Eunice  North,  in 
my  power.  I  shall  be  a  winner.” 

“All  right,”  said  Hurd,  gruffly.  “What  will  it  be  to  me?” 

“Ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“Where  will  you  get  the  money?” 

“It  Is  mine.  My  father  settled  fifty  thousand  upon  me  a 
year  ago." 

The  guerrilla  chief  arose. 

“It  is  settled,”  he  said.  “Old  North  and  his  railroad  shall 


be  sent  to  perdition.  Then  I’ll  come  for  the  ten  thousand,  and 
if  it  is  not  paid,  you  will  follow  the  others.  Good-night,  I’m 
off.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  UASE  SLAXDEK. 


The  guerrilla  chief  unceremoniously  left  the  shanty  and 
vaulted  into  the  saddle. 

He  gave  sharp  and  ringing  orders  to  his  men.  and  then  the 
clanking  of  their  sabers  and  the  clatter  of  their  horses’  hoofs 
vanished  in  the  distance. 

Reginald  Vane’s  face  was  demoniac  in  its  expression  of 
triumph. 

lie  picked  up  the  lantern  and  strode  along  the  bank  of  the 
river. 


“Ah,  didn’t  the  young  fool  walk  nicely  into  the  trap!”  he 
muttered.  “It  was  too  good  for  anything.  Victory  is  mine — 
mine  at  last !” 

He  suddenly  paused  and  flashed  the  light  down  upon  the 
turbid  river. 

“My  hated  foe  is  buried  beneath  that  current!”  he  muttered. 
“It  is  good.  I  am  the  winner.  Ah,  there  cannot  be  any  way 
for  him  to  come  to  life  again.” 

lie  gazed  at  the  turbid  current  and  then  went  on : 

“No,”  he  muttered.  “He  cannot  come  back  from  that  river. 
He  is  gone  forever!” 

Vane  repaired  to  n  drinking-saloon  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  and  there  for  some  hours  drowned  all  recollection  of 
the  dark  crime  upon  his  soul  in  the  drinking-cup. 

Later  he  retired  and  slept  soundly  until  dawn. 

It  was  a  kind  of  stupor,  however,  which  even  a  guilty  con¬ 
science  could  not  break. 

The  next  morning  he  arose  and  walked  down  to  the  depot. 
All  was  quiet  there,  for  the  regular  trains  were  not  running, 
owing  to  the  strike  of  the  cowardly  engineers. 

“Ha!”  chuckled  the  villain.  “The  railroad  is  upon  its  last 
legs.  I’ll  humble  you.  Mandeville  North,  proud  aristocrat  that 
you  are,  and  your  haughty  daughter  shall  sue  for  my  favor 
yet.  My  day  is  at  hand.” 

The  villain,  thus  chuckling  to  himself,  walked  the  platform. 

Suddenly  a  carriage  drove  up  add  Mr.  North  alighted. 

Vane  saw  him  enter  his  private  office. 

The  villain  smiled. 

“There  will  be  no  train  out  to-day,”  he  muttered.  “Sam 
Wells  will  drive  no  more  locomotives  for  this  railroad.” 

Then  an  impulse  seized  him. 

The  arrogance  of  the  villain’s  nature  asserted  itself  and  he 
decided  upon  an  astounding  move. 

He  followed  the  magnate  boldly  into  his  office. 

Mr.  North  turned  to  see  the  villain  standing  before  him. 
Vane  bowed  low. 

“Well,”  said  the  railroad  president,  tersely,  “what  will  you 
have,  sir?” 


“I  have  come  to  see  you  upon  a  very  important  mission.” 
said  the  villain,  smoothly. 

“An  important  mission?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Be  so  kind  as  to  state  it  quickly.  My  time  is  valuable  this 
morning.  ” 

“More  so  than  usual?”  asked  the  villain,  with  sarcasm. 

“Not  in  your  case,”  retorted  Mr.  North,  with  asperity. 
“Really,  sir,  you  are  hard  upon  me.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 


-uy  xauier  was  always  your  warmest  friend.” 

“I  respect  your  father,  sir.” 

“But  not  me?” 

“Judge  for  yourself.” 

“.Really,  this  is  too  bad.  I  fear.  then,  that  I  shall  not  have 
much  chance  in  the  question  I  have  to  put  to  you  ” 

“1  can  give  you  no  encouragement  until  I  know  what  it  is.” 
•Moll.  sir.  it  concerns  your  daughter.”  said  Vane,  eoollv. 
air.  North  gazed  at  the  impudent  voting  villain  a 
while  a  desire  was  uppermost  in  his  breast  to  kick 


of  the  office 
“Then  we  will 
“I  cannot  discuss 

“But  listen - 

“Enough!  Not 
“But  1  will 


moment, 
him  out 


consider  the  question  settled,’ 
her  with  you,  sir.” 


he  declared. 


I 


a  word.” 

sPea,k*  you  have  made  a  fool  of  r ourself 
W1‘  <VfXt  ”y0U  thnt  1  Come  as  u  fr!oml  to  warn  you." 

“Of  the  viper  you  have  taken  to  your  bosom." 

“To  whom  do  you  refer?” 

"To  Sam  Wells,  who  I  can  prove  to  you  has  deserted  you  to 
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fly  to  the  Union  army.  He  has  been  a  traitor  and  a  spy  from 
the  first.” 

It  was  a  bold  and  stunning  declaration.  Yet  Mr.  North 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  suicide  as  of  placing  faith  in  it. 

lie  saw  only  a  miserable  attempt  to  blacken  Sam’s  character. 

“Scoundrel!”  he  exclaimed,  hotly.  “Do  you  dare  to  make 
that  assertion  to  me?  It  is  the  foulest  lie  you  ever  uttered!” 

The  railway  magnate  faced  the  planter’s  son.  He  was  all 
a-quiver  with  wrath  and  just  indignation. 

Reginald  Vane  met  him  with  a  cool,  assuring  smile. 

“Easy,  m,y  old  friend,”  he  said,  in  a  grating  voice.  “You 
will  live  to  repent  treating  me  in  this  manner,  I  can  promise 
you.” 

“Never!  Nothing  you  can  say  will  make  me  believe  wrong 
of  Sam  Wells.” 

“Not  if  I  show  it  to  you  so  that  you  cau  see  it  with  your 
own  eyes?” 

“You  cannot  do  that” 

“Yes,  I  can.” 

Mr.  North  gazed  steadily  and  keenly  at  the  villain. 

“There  is  nothing  on  earth  can  shake  my  confidence  in  Sam 
Weils,”  he  said. 

“Now  listen  to  reason.  You  know  he  is  a  Yankee  dog  and 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Northern  cause.” 

“I  know  Sam  is  a  Northerner,  but  he  is  faithful  to  his  duties. 
I  am  not  as  fully  in  sympathy  with  this  war  as  many  are.  I 
believe  It  is  all  wrong.” 

Vane  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

“Don’t  you  know,  sir,  that  you  are  not  yourself  in  a  very  safe 
position?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Ah,  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  hear  what  is  daily  whis¬ 
pered  round  the  town  about  you.  There  are  many  who  doubt 
your  loyalty  to  Jeffei*son  Davis  and  the  Confederacy.” 

Mr.  North  laughed  contemptuously. 

“That  was  disposed  of  long  ago,”  he  declared.  “It  was  the 
vengeful  invention  of  a  number  of  that  cowardly  gang  of 
engineers.  ” 

“But  those  same  engineers  are  loyal  Southerners.” 

“If  they  are  types  of  our  Southern  grit,  then  I  have  no  use 
for  it,”  replied  Mr.  North.  “But  enough.  We  will  uot  protract 
this  discussion.” 

“Very  well,  sir,”  said  Vane,  with  assumed  dignity.  “You 
reject  my  advances  of  friendship  and  good  faith.  When  you 
are,  by-and-by,  delivered  up  to  your  enemies  then  you  will 
think  of  it.  I  ean  tell  you  that  you  and  Miss  Eunice  are 
being  misled.  That  is  all,  sir.  Take  the  warning.  Good-day.” 

In  spite  of  ins  lack  of  faith  in  the  villain,  Vane’s  words 
troubled  Mr.  North. 

“But  I  cannot,  nor  will  not  think  anything  dishonorable 
of  Sam,”  he  declared.  “It  is  true  that  he  is  a  Yankee,  but 
he  is  not  treacherous.  Ah,  what  a  sad  affair  this  war  is  after 
all.” 

Mr.  North  looked  for  Sam’s  coming  that  day  in  vain. 

The  young  engineer  did  not  turn  up  and  the  express  failed 
to  go  out. 

The  railway  magnate  was  not  only  surprised,  but  alarmed. 

“It  is  queer,”  he  reflected,  “this  is  the  first  time  that  Sam 
has  failed  me.  What  does  it  mean?” 

Then  he  thought  of  Vane’s  words.  A  chill  struck  him.  Was 
it  true  after  all  that  Sam  had  really  enlisted  In  the  Union 
Army? 

It  would  not  have  been  a  strange  or  unwarrantable  thing 
after  all  for  a  loyal  man  to  do.  But  why  had  he  not  given  his 
notice  to  his  employer? 

Mr.  North  went  home  with  darkened  brow  and  a  turbulent 

.  state  of  mind. 


Eunice,”  be  said,  at  the  evening  meal,  “have  you  seen  Sam 
to-day?" 

The  young  girl  gave  a  start. 

“Why,  no,”  she  replied.  “Was  he  not  at  the  depot?” 

“No.  ” 

Eunice  North  looked  steadily  at  her  father  for  a  moment. 
She  overcame  a  peculiar  feeling  of  faintness  and  said: 

“Don’t  you  know  where  he  is?” 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  North,  bitterly.  “He  has  evidently  de¬ 
serted  us.  The  report  has  gone  out  that  he  has  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army.” 

For  a  moment  Eunice  North  sat  white  and  rigid.  Then 
gradually  she  arose  stiffly  from  her  chair. 

Mr.  North  looked  up  with  alarm. 

“Eunice,”  he  cried,  “are  you  ill?” 

“N— no!”  she  said,  steadily.  “Do  you  mean  to  say,  father, 
that  Sam  cannot  be  found  in  this  town?” 

“Nowhere.  I  sent  to  his  lodgings  and  everywhere  else.” 

A  long,  shuddering  cry  escaped  the  young  girl’s  lips. 

“Oh,  heavens!”  she  cried.  “It  has  come.” 

“Courage,  my  daughter,”  said  Mr.  North.  “Do  not  repine. 
If  his  craven  heart  cannot  be  true,  rather  congratulate  your¬ 
self - ” 

He  paused.  Eunice  turned  upon  him  a  marble-hued  face. 

“Stop!”  she  cried,  in  a  full,  firm  voice.  “Do  you  think  I 
doubt  Sara  Wells?  Never !  He  has  not  deserted  us,  but  barm 
has  come  to  him,  and  we  must  rouse  the  town  to  search  for 
and  save  him!” 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RIOT  AND  WHAT  BECAME  OF  IT. 

The  declaration  of  Eunice  North  was  impulsive  and  forceful, 
and  came  from  the  depths  of  her  soul  with  the  conviction  of 
one  gifted  with  inspiration. 

Her  father  now  for  the  first  time  saw  the  possibility  that 
Sam’s  absence,  at  first  so  inexplicable,  might  be  thus  explained. 

He  reeled  back  with  the  force  of  the  conviction. 

“My  heavens!”  he  gasped.  “Eunice,  my  daughter,  what  a 
fool  I  have  been.  Why  did  I  not  think  of  that?” 

Eunice  had  picked  up  her  hat  and  cloak  from  a  stand  near. 

Her  face  was  white  and  rigid,  and  her  eyes  burned  with  a 
resolute  light.  There  was  something  almost  superhuman  in  her 
manner. 

“When  did  you  first  learn  that  Sam  was  missing?”  she 
asked. 

“This  morning.” 

“Who  told  you?” 

“Reginald  Vane." 

Something  like  a  sobbing  cry  came  from  her  white  lips. 

“Then  he  it  was  who  told  you  that  Sam  had  do.: cried  us 
to  enlist  in  the  Union  Army.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  believed  him?” 

Mr.  North  was  bitterly  stung  with  remorse  by  these  reflections. 

“I  did  not!”  he  cried,  “but  when  Sam  failed  to  report,  1 — 
I  acknowledge  that  I  wronged  him.” 

Eunice  drew  herself  up.  She  was  like  a  Diaua  at  that 
moment  in  her  grandeur. 

“Father,  you  are  blind,”  she  said.  “I  can  see  the  whole 
deadly  game.  Reginald  Vane  seeks  to  put  Sam  out  of  the  way 
because  he  stands  foremost  in  my  favor  and  because  he  hates 
him.  Oh,  heaven  help  me  to  find  Sam  alive!  If  harm  lias  come 
to  him - -” 

She  stamped  her  little  foot. 

“The  Southern  fire  is  in  my  veins,”  she  cried.  “Woo  to  you, 
Reginald  Vane,  if  you  have  done  harm  to  the  man  I  love!'’ 

The  railway  magnate  stepped  in  frefit  of  his  daughter. 

“Where  are  you  going,  my  dear?”  he  asked. 
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“Do  not  detain  mo.  I  am  going  to  find  Sam.” 

“Not  alone?” 

“  Vos.  ’’ 

“But  that  is  not  prudent.  There  are  better  nays  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  Liston  to  reason,  my  daughter.” 

“There  is  little  time  for  discussion,”  she  said.  “Be  brief.” 

“You  are  a  weak  woman.  You  cannot  endure  hardship  and 
danger.  I  will  send  messengers  for  the  police.  The  whole 
country  shall  be  roused,  and  if  it  costs  me  my  fortune  I  will 
find  Bam  Wells.” 

The  young  girl  wavered.  Then  her  tense  nerves  yielded. 

She  sprang  forward  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  father’s 
neck,  giving  way  to  floods  of  grief  and  agony. 

“Oh,  my  father!”  she  cried.  “I  know  that  harm  has  come 
to  him.  He  must  be  found.  Don’t  leave  anything  undone. 
Oh.  I  shall  die  if  harm  has  come  to  brave,  noble  Sam!” 

Mr.  North  forced  her  gently  into  a  chair,  and  then  pulled 
the  bell-cord. 

A  servant  appeared. 

“James,"  cried  the  millionaire,  “ride  at  once  as  fast  as  you 
can  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  and  tell  him  to  come 

here  at  once.” 

The  diminutive  little  Irish  servant  bowed  low. 

“All  roight  sor,”  he  replied. 

Mr.  North  then  rang  up  every  man  servant  in  his  employ. 
He  sent  them  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  post-haste,  to 
employ  searchers.  * 

In  due  time  the  chief  of  police  arrived  at  the  mansion. 

He  held  a  brief  conference  with  Mr.  North. 

"I  want  you,  first  of  all,  to  arrest  Reginald  Vane  on  sus¬ 
picion,”  said  the  magnate.  “Lock  him  up  and  bold  him !” 

“That  would  be  a  foolish  move,  sir,”  protested  the  officer. 

“Why?” 

“Because  if  he  is  the  guilty  party  it  would  simply  put  him 
upon  his  guard.  To  catch  him,  we  must  not  let  him  think  that 

we  suspect  him.” 

“But  Sam’s  fate  must  be  learned  at  once.  I  fear  he  has 
been  killed.” 

“Every  part  of  the  town  shall  be  searched,”  declared  the 
chief.  “Most  of  the  murders  occur  along  the  Swift  River.  I 
will  have  the  banks  patrolled  and  the  river  dragged,  even  into 
the  lake.” 

A  few  moments  later  the  chief  was  gone. 

Before  morning  the  whole  town  knew  of  Sam’s  mysterious 
disappearance,  and  the  search  that  was  being  made  for  him. 

The  better  class  of  tlie  people  felt  keen  regrets,  and  were 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  quest. 

But  there  was  a  motley  element,  friends  of  the  rebellious 
engineers  and  a  gang  brought  together  by  Vane,  who  made 
sneering  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  North  was  sharply  criticised  for  the  particular  favor 
shown  a  Yankee. 

M^an  insinuations  arose  that  the  railroad  magnate  was  far 
from  loyal  to  the  Southern  cause. 

“Cant  ye  see  it  in  the  way  lie  takes  on  over  that  cussed 
Yankee  engineer?"  erird  one  of  the  gang.  “Wliy.  tip's  even 
allowed  him  to  become  engaged  to  his  daughter.  If  we’ve  got 
an-,  traitors  an  spies  in  our  midst  we  want  to  know  it." 

The  flame  spread,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  dire  eonse- 
spepdily  entailed.  Reginald  Vane  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  shrewdly  availed  himself  of  it. 

A  toot  of  exeited  partisans  on  a  street  corner  attracted  a 
crowd.  The  crow  a)  swelled  to  t  Ijc  proportions  of  a  nmh. 

A  h*>t  headed  '  ion  of  the  ( 'onfederacy  mounted  ,a  stoop  .and 
began  to  harangue  the  mob.  The  cry  nrosw 

r*o<n  with  traitors!  Hang  the  railroad  king  who  is 
se.fetly  In  sympathy  with  the  Yankees!  Long  Ihp  slavery!” 

The  shout  went  up,  and  men  crazed  with  the  spirit  of  the 


hour  seized  rude  weapons  and  swarmed  down  the  street  toward 
the  depot. 

Mr.  North  was  just  going  out  to  Liis  carriage  as  the  men 
appeared. 

In  a  moment  ho  was  surrounded.  His  position  became  in¬ 
stantly  one  of  great  peril.  The  excited  partisans  flourished 
their  weapons  about  his  head  and  shouted  fiercely. 

Only  his  cool  head  and  presence  of  mind  saved  him. 

lie  faced  the  angry  mob  with  surprising  calmness. 

“Crush  the  traitor!” 

“Hang  him  up!” 

Mr.  North  faced  his  foes  with  great  coolness.  He  raised  his 
hand  as  if  to  enjoin  silence.  As  by  common  impulse  the  crowd 
subsided  and  a  cry  went  up : 

“A  speech!  Give  him  a  chance  to  make  his  speech!” 

Mr.  North  flashed  a  critical  and  stern  glance  about  him,  and 
raising  his  voice,  cried : 

“What  does  all  this  mean?  Why  am  I  set  upon  in  this 
manner?” 

One  of  the  crowd  was  pushed  forward  by  the  others  to  act 
as  spokesman.  He  was  one  of  the  discharged  engineers. 

“It  means,  Mr.  North.”  he  said,  coolly,  “that  you  are  known 
to  have  sympathetic  feelings  for  the  cause  of  the  Yankees.  As 
you  are  the  richest  man  in  this  town,  it  means  great  harm  to 
the  town  and  the  Southern  people.  We  want  to  know  if 
you  are  loyal  to  the  stars  and  bars  or  not?” 

Mr.  North  gazed  at  the  fellow  a  moment  keenly,  and  then 
in  a  scathing  voice  replied: 

“The  question  is  one  which  I  would  demean  my  dignity  by 
answering.  Everybody  knows  that  I  am  a  Southern  man  and 
stand  by  the  Confederacy.  Sam  Wells,  whom  I  have  cham¬ 
pioned,  is  a  Northern  boy.  but  not  in  arms  against  tbe  South. 
Until  he  takes  that  attitude  I  will  not  regard  him  as  an 
enemy.  ” 

“But  Lie  lias  left  ye  to  jine  the  Yanks!”  cried  a  voice  in  the 
crowd. 

“That  is  false.  I  believe,”  replied  the  railroad  magnate.  “I 
am  sure  that  he  has  been  foully  dealt  with.  I  shall  soon  learn, 
for  detectives  are  working  up  the  case.  If  I  find  that  Sam 
has  really  deserted  me,  then  I  am  done  with  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  of  you  can  deny  but  that  he  has  done  bis 
duty  by  us  all,  as  witness  his  taking  off  that  train  with  rein¬ 
forcements  down  to  Black  Gap.  Does  that  look  as  if  he  is 
recreant  to  his  duty?” 

A  faint  cheer  went  up.  The  public  opinion  among  the  better- 
minded  ones  was  beginning  to  change. 

They  saw  the  inconsistency  of  their  conduct  at  this  early 
stage  and  a  murmur  went.  up.  A  good  many  were  ashamed 
of  their  position  and  fell  hack  abashed. 

“Boys,”  continued  Mr.  North,  seriously,  “you  have  as  yet 
suffered  no  injury.  On  the  contrary,  you  have  doue  me  injury 
most  irreparable.  Go  hack  to  your  homes  and  think  the 
matter  over.  When  you  have  good  evidence  that  Mandeville 
North  is  a  traitor,  then  you  may  come  and  hang  him.  But 
you  cannot  do  it  to-day.  I  shall  resist  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood  in  my  veins!” 

Mr.  North  stepped  into  his  carriage  and  drove  off.  No 
one  sought  to  stay  him.  and  slowly  the  crowd  dispersed.  Thus 
ended  the  riot,  and  the  general  fooling  was  strong  that  some 
one  had  blundered  in  a  most  reprehensible  manner. 

<  H AFTER  XL 
A  PRISONER. 

M  hen  Sam  Wells  received  the  crushing  blow  upou  (he  head 
delivered  by  the  villain  Hurd,  his  senses  left  him. 

It  would  have  seemed  that  the  blow  was  a  fatal  one.  but  it 
was  not.  and  it  was  only  Vane’s  great  ex  litem  out  that  pre¬ 
vented  his  discovering  this  fact. 
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The  Mow  had  been  a  glancing:  one  and  bad  not  fractured 
the  skull  as  it  might  have  done  otherwise. 

Pmvn  went  the  young  engineer's  body  and  struck  the  water 
with  a  loud  splash.  The  current  was  quite  swift  here  and  he 
came  to  the  surface  quickly. 

The  shock  of  striking  the  cold  water  of  the  river  brought 
Sum  out  of  the  spell  of  unconsciousness  upon  him. 

lie  gave  a  gasping  cry,  waved  his  arms  wildly  and  struck 
our.  but  went  down  again. 

The  next  time  he  came  up,  however,  he  was  sufficiently 
aroused  to  be  able  to  strike  out.  lie  was  a  good  swimmer. 

But  this  had  brought  the  young  engineer  to  the  bead  of  a 
sei  ies  of  rapids.  Before  he  could  make  a  move  to  avoid  it  he 
was  hurled  into  their  midst. 

lie  had  not  a  superabundance  of  strength,  and  several  times 
came  near  succumbing. 

But  with  desperation  he  fought  his  way  through  the  rapids 
and  was  finally  whirled  into  smooth  water,  and  once  more 
struck  out  for  the  shore. 

But  before  lie  had  taken  a  dozen  strokes  be  suddenly  found 
himself  unable  to  go  further.  Ho  would  have  drowned  then 
and  there  but  for  the  fact  that  a  large  plank  floating  along 
offered  him  support. 

He  drew  himself  half-fainting  across  this  and  allowed  the 
current  to  take  him  whither  it  would. 

How  long  he  floated  thus  be  never  knew.  He  was  partly 
unconscious  for  some  time.  The  loss  of  blood  and  the  shock 
had  nigh  finished  him. 

But  the  cooling  waters  and  the  fresh  evening  breeze  alone 
sufficed  to  keep  him  up.  Gradually  his  strength  once  more 
came  back. 

He  could  sec  nothing  of  the  lights  of  the  city  and  knew  that 
he  must  have  passed  far  beyond  its  limits. 

He  bad  iu  reality  been  carried  five  miles  down  tbe  river- 
current.  Hours  passed  and  it  was  not  far  from  daylight. 

The  plank  swung  into  an  eddy  aud  floated  near  tbe  shore. 
Sam  slipped  from  it  and  swam  the  remaining  distance. 

Crawling  up  the  steep  bank,  he  sank  upon  the  greensward. 
Drowsiness  came  over  him  and  lie  slept. 

When  lie  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  in  his  face. 

He  managed  to  regain  his  feet.  He  was  covered  with  blood 
and  felt  quite  weak. 

But  gradually  his  strength  came  back,  and  he  crept  down 
to  tbe  water’s  edge  and  bathed  bis  head. 

He  felt  better  now,  and  a  clear  recollection  of  all  came  to 
him.  Mis  had  certainly  been  a  narrow  escape. 

He  felt  sure  that  his  assailants  were  Vane  and  Hurd.  He 
compressed  his  lips  tightly  and  murmured: 

“Ah.  Reginald  Vane,  you  no  doubt  believe  that  I  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  current  of  the  river.  But  T  shall  live  to  defeat 
you  and  expose  your  villainy!” 

lie  rested  for  some  while  upon  the  river-bank,  and  then 
believed  that  be  felt  strong  pnougb  to  walk  back  to  the  city. 

•  The  express  must  go  out  on  time!”  he  said,  firmly.  “I 

will  be  there!”  _ 

With  this  he  started  through  a  dense  growth  of  scrub  oak 
along  tbe  river-banks. 

Jr  was  easy  enough  to  find  his  way  bank  to  the  city.  He 
had  simply  to  follow  the  river-bank  all  tbe  way. 

But  he  had  not  proceeded  nnp  hundred  yards  when  he  re- 
c'  c-rl  a  thrilling  surprise.  There  was  the  tramp  of  feet  in  the 
bushes  and  the  elank  of  arms. 

The  next  moment  he  was  startled  to  find  himself  confronted 
1-  half  a  dezen  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  the  Union. 

c  rid-  up!  Surrender !”  eried  the  sergeant  of  the  squad. 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  Naturally  Sam  felt 
r  •  I  arm  for  be  was  a  Union  man  himself. 

•  I  surrender !"  he  replied. 


“We  have  got  the  cursed  spy!”  cried  the  sergeant,  excitedly. 
“Tie  bis  hands  behind  him,  boys,  and  march  him  into  camp!” 

“Spy!"  exclaimed  Sam,  iu  snrpris^.  “Aren't  you  mistaken? 
I  am  no  spy!” 

“Who  are  ye?” 

“I  am  Sam  Wells,  engineer  on  the  Clear  Lake  &  Deep  Pass 
Railroad !  ” 

“That  won't  do!"  he  declared,  roughly.  “I’ve  heard  that 
sort  of  story  before.  We  know  you,  Bill  Jones,  as  the  keenest 
rebel  spy  in  the  South.” 

“It  is  false!"  cried  Sam.  indignantly.  “I  am  as  good  a 
Yankee  ns  you !” 

“Look  here!  You  say  you're  an  engineer  on  that  Clear  Lake 
Railroad?” 

“Yes." 

“That  don't  v  ,-ffi.  Do  you  think  the  rebels  would  keep  a 
Union  man  to  rub  their  engines  for  them?  Not  much!” 

“But  I  am  not  a  soldier.  I  am  a  civilian,  and  Mr.  North,  the 
owner  of  the  railroad,  is  not  a  strict  partisan.” 

But  the  sergeant  would  net  be  convinced. 

“Fall  in!"  he  said,  gruffly. 

Argument  was  of  no  avail.  Sam  saw  that  bis. position  was  a 
desperate  one. 

He  would  be  taken  into  camp,  and  doubtless  would  not  even 
be  accorded  a  trial.  He  probably  resembled  Bill  Jones,  the  spy, 
which  was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  him. 

He  had  not  dreamed  that  the  Union  lines  were  so  near  Clear 
Lake.  What  was  to  be  done? 

Certainly,  something,  or  he  would  surely  forfeit  his  life.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  cheerful  thing  to  contemplate. 

Then  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  him.  He  knew  that 
Major  Vincent  was  once  more  in  command  of  his  troops,  having 
escaped  from  tbe  Confederate  liues. 

“Hold  on!”  be  cried.  "I  tell  you  who  will  vouch  for  me.” 

“Eh!"  exclaimed  tbe  sergeant,  gruffly.  "Who  is  that?" 

“Major  Vincent." 

A  growl  escaped  the  old  soldier's  lips. 

“I  think  he  will  when  you  see  him.'* 

“But  you  won’t  shoot  me  before  getting  orders  from  him?” 

“Our  orders  from  Major  Vincent  is  to  sboot  every  rebel  spy 
found  in  our  lines.  That  is  all.” 

A  groan  of  horror  escaped  Sam's  lips.  He  knew  that  it  was 
useless  to  plead  further,  but  he  hoped  when  camp  was  reached 
to  be  able  to  prove  bis  claims. 

Through  the  scrub  growth  the  march  continued.  Soon  the 
country  became  more  open,  and  then,  mounting  a  rise  of  ground, 
the  Union  camp  was  seen. 

Fully  ten  thousand  Union  troops  were  here  quartered  under 
the  command  of  Major  Vincent. 

They  were  waiting  orders  to  throw  themselves  upon  Cross- 
ley’s  forces  and  Clear  Lake.  The  battle  was  most  imminent. 

Sam  was  led  into  the  camp  and  held  under  guard.  For  an 
hour  ho  remained  thus,  when  he  saw  the  sergeant  coming 
with  a  couple  of  soldiers. 

The  party  came  up  to  Sam.  and  the  sergeant  said: 

"Squint  your  eye  at  him.  Jake,  and  tell  me  if  he  looks  like 
Jones?” 

The  two  soldiers  almost  instantly  replied: 

"Ho  is  the  man." 

“You  are  mistaken,  gentlemen."  said  Sam.  firmly.  "You 
wrong  me  much.  My  name  is  Sam  Wells,  and  I  am  not  a  spy." 

His  likeness  must  have  been  that,  of  Jones,  the  spy,  for  bis 
assertion  was  not,  believed.  He  was  marched  promptly  to  the 
dead  line,  and  stood  over  a  rough  wooden  box,  which  was  to 
serve  as  his  coffin. 

The  sergeant’s  squad  then  marched  back  fifty  paces  and 
placed  cartridges  in  Ihelr  guns,  it  ^>ras  evident  that  they 
meant  to  execute  Sam  as  a  rebel  spy. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BIBTH-MAAK. 

Sam  Wells,  the  young  engineer,  had  faced  death  in  its  most 
frightful  forms,  coolly  and  calmly,  upon  his  engine. 

Fear  was  not  a  component  part  of  his  plucky  nature. 

But  In  all  his  career  he  had  not  felt  so  averse  to  meeting 
death  as  now. 

It  undoubtedly  was  the  ignoble  manner  of  dying  as  a  spy, 
when  he  was  really  an  innocent  man. 

“Good  heavens!”  he  cried,  appealingly.  “You  will  not — you 
must  not  shoot  me!  I  am  not  guilty.  I  am  not  a  spy!” 

The  sergeant  was  a  man  who,  in  times  of  peace,  could  not 
have  done  harm  to  a  fellow  being. 

But  the  strict  discipline  of  army  service  and  the  Ironclad 
rules  of  war  will  make  callous  even  the  most  charitable  of 
souls. 

“Ready— men!”  he  cried.  “Aim!  One— two - ” 

This  was  as  far  as  be  got. 

A  black  horse,  bearing  a  tall,  distinguished  rider,  dashed 
between  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  and  the  prisoner.  A  gleaming 
sword  went  up  in  the  air. 

“Hold!” 

The  sergeant  stepped  forward  and  -saluted.  The  squad 
dropped  their  arms  to  parade-rest. 

Out  of  the  saddle  sprung  the  rider. 

It  needed  but  a  glance  for  mutual  recognition  between  him 
and  Sam  Wells.  It  was  Major  Vincent. 

In  a  moment  the  major  was  by  his  side  and  almost  embraced 
him. 

“Sara  Wells,"  he  cried,  “what  does  this  mean?  How  came 
you  here?” 

“Your  men  mistook  me  for  Bill  Jones,  the  spy.” 

Major  Vincent  turned  angrily  upon  the  cowering  sergeant. 

“You  blockhead!”  he  cried.  “You  would  have  shot  one  of 
the  noblest  men  on  earth.  Why  did  you  not  come  to  me,  sir?” 

“Your  orders,  major,  were  to  shoot  every  spy  found  in  the 
lines.” 

“But  this  man  Is  not  a  spy.” 

“He  is  the  dead  picture  of  Jones.” 

Major  Vincent  took  a  look  at  Sam.  Then  his  manner  changed. 

“By  Jupiter!  that  Is  so,”  he  cried.  “You  were  not  wholly  to 
blame,  sergeant.  But  It  was  a  close  call.  How  lucky  I  came 
along.  Sam,  my  young  friend,  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
return  the  service  done  me.” 

“I  had  given  up  hope,”  replied  the  young  engineer,  “but 
now  that  it  Is  all  over,  let  us  forget  It.” 

“Right  you  are,  Sam;  but  how  came  you  In  the  lines?” 

Sam  briefly  told  his  story. 

The  major  listened  with  horror. 

That  Lieutenant  Vane  is  a  scoundrel!”  he  declared,  forcibly. 
“He  ought  to  bang.  But  come  to  my  tent.” 

“i  am  very  anxious  to  get  back  home,”  declared  Sam;  “the 
express  cannot  go  out  without  me - ” 

Then  he  turned  deathly  white,  staggered  and  fell  into  the 
major’s  urms. 

“I  see  you  are  sick,  my  lad,”  cried  the  major.  “Todd,  go 
for  a  surgeon.  Help  me,  men,  to  carry  him  to  ray  tent.” 

“I  shall  soon  be  all  right,”  declared  Sam.  “Only  a  little 
faint— that  is  all.” 


IB*  was  carried  tenderly  to  the  major’s  tent  and  a  surgeon 
cared  for  him.  Ills  wound  was  dressed  and  he  felt  better. 

But  It  was  decided  that  he  could  not  go  home  that  day. 

“  You  will  be  stronger  to-morrow,”  declared  the  major.  “They 
must  get  along  without  you  for  one  day  at  least." 

The  major  was  called  away  for  a  time  on  field  duty.  But 
ho  returned  infer,  and  entering  the  tout,  sat  down  by  Sam’s 
fifio.  Ills  manner  was  strongly  excited. 

Sam,  lie  said,  calmly,  to  all  outward  appearance,  “when 


the  surgeon  was  dressing  your  wound  this  morning  I  noticed, 
under  the  locks  upon  your  temple,  a  peculiar  mark  similar 
to  a  maltese  cross.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Sam,  with  a  smile;  “mother  says  that  was 
my  birth-mark.” 

The  major  was  strangely  excited. 

He  arose  and  walked  twice  up  and  down  the  tent. 

Then  he  paused  and  lifted  the  yellow  hair  from  his  own 
temples. 

“Do  you  see  that?”  he  said,  tensely. 

Sam  was  electrified. 

“Why,”  he  gasped,  “you  have  got  just  the  same  kind  of  a 
mark.” 

“You  see  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is  it  not  queer?” 

-  “It  Is.” 

The  major  gazed  steadily  at  Sam. 

“Sam,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.” 

“Well?” 

“Are  you  an  orphan?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  was  your  father?” 

The  young  engineer  heaved  a  sigh. 

“I  know  not,”  he  replied.  “I  never  saw  him.  He  died  when 
I  was  a  baby.” 

Major  Vincent  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands  excitedly. 
He  once  more  strode  up  and  down  the  tent. 

“Sam,”  he  said,  after  a  time,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  ring 
in  bis  voice,  “it  is  very  peculiar  that  you  and  I  should  have 
the  same  mark  on  the  temple.” 

Sam  lookea  steadily  at  the  major. 

“I  agree  with  you,”  he  said. 

“I  want  to  tell  y6u  my  life.  Once  I  was  a  happy  man  of 
family,  living  in  the  North.  I  had  a  sweet  wife  and  a  baby 
boy.  That  boy  had  this  same  mark  upon  him.” 

Sam  listened  as  if  fascinated. 

“That  is  very  queer,”  he  said. 

“It  is.” 

“I  suppose  the  baby  boy  is  grown  to  manhood  now.”**’ 

The  major’s  brow  knit  with  an  expression  of  great  pain. 

“Ah,  that  knowledge  has  been  denied  me,”  he  said. 

“Denied  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“How?”  asked  Sam  in  surprise. 

“While  yet  an  infant  he  was  stolen  from  me  by  au  enemy 
whom  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  track.  Stolen  from  the  cradle, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  learned  aught  of  my 
darling.  The  blow  killed  my  wife.  I  have  since  lived  only 
In  the  hope  that  I  would  find  my  boy.” 

Sam’s  sympathetic  soul  was  aroused. 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  could  aid  you !”  he  said. 

The  major  turned. 

lie  came  to  Sam’s  side  and  gazed  deeply  into  his  eyes. 

“Perhaps  you  can,”  he  said.  “You  have  her  eyes.  It  may 
be.  And  there  is  the  similarity  of  birth-mark - ” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  will  understand  when  I  ask  you  this  questiou.  Tell 
me  the  truth.  Sam;  was  Mrs.  Wells  your  real  mother?  To 
the  best  of  your  belief,  is  this  true?" 

Sam  was  so  duinfounded  by  this  question  that  for  a  moment 
he  could  not  recover  himself. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SAM  OVERHEARS  IMPORTANT  THINGS. 

It  required  sonic  little  time  for  Sam  to  recover  his  wits 
after  the  startling  query  of  Major  Vincent. 
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Then  across  his  befogged  mind  there  strayed  an  inkling  of 
the  major’s  meaning. 

“Ah!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  understand  you.  You  think  on 
account  of  the  similarity  in  the  birth-marks  that  I  might  be 
your  son?” 

“That  is  it,”  cried  Major  Vincent,  with  great  excitement. 

Sam  noted  the  look  in  his  yearning  eyes.  lie  held  his  hand 
out  to  him. 

“Something  draws  me  strangely  toward  you,”  he  said.  “I 
wish  you  were  my  father.” 

“And  something  tells  me  that  you  are  my  baby  boy.” 

Sam  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  he  said. 

“What?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  right  name  is  Wells?” 

"I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,”  replied  Sam.  “My  mother 
has  often  told  me  of  my  father,  of  the  place  where  I  was 
born  and  the  incidents  of  my  early  life.  No,  Major  Vincent, 
I  cannot  be  your  son.  The  similarity  of  birth-marks  is  only  a 
strange  coincidence,  that  is  all.” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  major,  with  a  deep  breath.  “My  lost 
baby  is  no  doubt  safe  with  its  mother  in  heaven.  But — I 
shall  love  you  all  the  more,  Sam,  on  account  of  the  birth-mark. 
I  should  like  to  be  always  counted  your  dearest  friend.” 

“And  you  may  be  sure,”  cried  Sam,  “we  will  always  be  good 
friends.” 

The  interview  was  over,  but  Sam  did  not  forget  it. 

The  major  was  called  from  the  tent.  He  did  not  return  for 
some  hours. 

Sam  was  unable  to  start  for  home  for  another  day. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  had  been  a  skirmish  with  the  foe. 
Major  Vincent  did  not  come  in  until  near  noon. 

Sam  was  up  and  dressed  and  quite  himself. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  major.  “You  are  feeling  better,  Sam?” 

“Very  much,  sir.” 

“I  suppose  now  you  are  anxious  to  return  to  your  duties  in 
town  ?  ” 

“I  am,  sir.” 

“Very  good.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  remain  with  me  as 
long  as  you  will.” 

“Thank  you.  1  feel  it  quite  necessary  to  get  back.” 

“Very  well.  I  will  give  you  a  safe  passport  through  the 
lines.” 

Major  Vincent  did  this,  and  appointed  a  guard  of  escort  for 
a  safe  distance  beyond  the  lines. 

Then  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

A  short  while  later  Sam  was  beyond  the  Union  picket  line 
and  on  his  way  to  Clear  Lake. 

The  country  was  rough  and  hilly,  and  reaching  an  eminence, 
he  looked  back  upon  the  Union  camp. 

The  two  armies  were  facing  each  other,  and  it  was  evident 
that  matters  were  culminating  for  a  battle.  Sam’s  prayers 
instinctively  went  for  Vincent’s  success. 

He  was  not  far  from  Clear  Lake  when  a  startling  incident 
occurred. 

Passing  through  a  glade  he  heard  voices,  and  through  a 
screen  of  foliage  saw  two  men,  who  had  seemingly  met  by 
appointment  in  this  secluded  spot. 

What  was  more,  the  men  were  familiar  to  Sam. 

One  was  Reginald  Vane,  and  the  other  the  renegade  and 
guerrilla,  Bill  Hurd.  They  were  talking  excitedly. 

In  an  instant  Sam  was  Interested. 

It  was  too  good  an  opportunity,  and  he  crept  near  and 
listened.  What  he  heard  was  a  revelation. 

Hurd  was  speaking,  and  every  word  he  uttered  came  plainly 
to  Sam’s  hearing. 

“If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  ambush  Vincent,  I’ll  do  It!” 
he  gritted.  “I  hate  him  most  cordially,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
death  betv/eeu  us.” 


“Well,  of  course,  Vincent  is  a  stranger  to  me,”  said  Vane, 
“but  wlmt  little  I  have  seen  of  him  leads  me  to  share  your 
sentiments.” 

“Ah,  but  I  have  greater  reasons  than  you  for  crushing  him.” 

“What  are  they?” 

“I  don’t  mind  telling  you.” 

“That  is  right.  Our  cause  is  now  a  common  one.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  We  will  hang  together.” 

“You  bet.” 

“Well,  to  begin,  years  ago  Jim  Vincent  and  I  were  chums 
at  West  Point.  In  those  days  we  were  the  best  of  friends.  I 
liked  Jim  well. 

“And  we  might  be  friends  to  this  day  but  for  the  fact  that 
we  both  fell  in  love  with  the  same  girl. 

“Of  course  we  then  became  enemies.  I  was  madly  is  love 
with  the  girl.  I  had  never  loved  before,  nor  have  I  ever  loved 
since.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  May  Deane’s  heart.  When 
Vincent  appeared  upon  the  scene  he  upset  my  plans  and  won 
her  affections  away  from  me. 

“I  could  never  forgive  him.  From  that  hour  to  this,  we 
have  bitterly  hated  each  other.  The  girl  became  bis  wife.  I 
was  left  to  misery  and  unrequited  vows.  Ah,  but  1  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  revenge ! 

“The  opportunity  came.  One  child  blessed  their  union,  a 
boy.  I  waited  my  opportunity  and  stole  the  child  away.  I 
put  it  in  a  safe  place,  and  Jim  Vincent  has  all  his  life  searched 
in  vain  for  his  darling.  His  wife  died.  I  had  my  revenge!” 

Sam  in  his  hiding-place  had  listened  with  inexpressible  horror 
to  this  awful  narrative. 

So  it  was  Hurd,  the  guerrilla  chief,  who  had  wronged  Major 
Vincent. 

In  that  moment  the  young  engineer  felt  a  keen  hatred  for 
Hurd. 

“He  is  a  villain  of  the  basest  sort,”  he  muttered  under  his 
breath.  “But  punishment  will  sometime  be  his.” 

Vane  laughed  in  a  derisive,  chuckling  sort  of  way. 

“Well,  you  did  get  hunk  with  him  in  fine  shape,”  he  cried. 
“But  you  will  have  a  chance  yet  to  lay  him  out  altogether.” 

“I  believe  so.  But  now  we  understand  each  other  thor¬ 
oughly.  ” 

“Yes.” 

“You  want  the  girl,  and  I  am  to  help  you  get  her.  You 
will  have  that  ten  thousand  all  ready?” 

“When  you  get  the  girl.” 

“That  shall  be  very  soon.” 

They  now  moved  away,  and  soon  were  out  of  sight.  Sam 
heard  the  hoofbeats  of  galloping  horses  a  few  moments  later. 

The  young  engineer  was  completely  overcome. 

“Good  heavens!”  he  gasped.  “It  is  Eunice  that  they  mean. 
Reginald  Vane,  villain,  coward  and  monster,  you  shall  never 
succeed!  If  you  do  harm  to  one  hair  of  Eunice  North's  head, 

I  will  hunt  you  to  death.” 

The  young  engineer  was  feverish  in  his  excitement. 

He  could  think  now  only  of  getting  back  to  Clear  Lake  the 
quickest  way. 

He  set  out  with  all  haste.  It  was  a  long  and  quite  weari¬ 
some  tramp,  but  finally  the  town  came  in  sight. 

Soon  Sam  had  struck  one  of  the  main  streets.  He  had 
intended  goiug  to  his  lodgings,  but  at  a  street  corner  met  a 
posse  of  armed  men. 

To  his  astonishment  they  surrounded  him. 

“Now  we've  got  the  Yankee  spy!”  they  cried.  “Give  him 
short  shrift.  Hang  him  up  fro  the  nearest  tree !” 

“Death  to  the  Yankee  spy!” 

“Kill  him!” 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  street  was  filled  with 
a  surging  mob.  Sam’s  position  was  o-^hrllling  one. 

The  young  engineer  was  dumfounded. 
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He  expostulated  in  vain. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  pouncing  upon  rue  iu  this  manner?” 
he  cried. 

"Haven’t  you  just  come  from  the  Yankee  camp?” 

“  Yes.  ” 

It  was  the  worst  answer  that  Sam  Wells  could  possibly  have 
made. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

Nothing  could  have  added  greater  fuel  to  the  flame  than 
this  reply  of  Saiu’s. 

"Of  course  he's  a  spy!” 

‘‘lie’s’ just  come  from  the  Yankee  camp!” 

“Don’t  give  him  a  trial!” 

“Lynch  him !’’ 

For  a  moment  Sam’s  life  was  not  worth  a  straw.  Then  he 
looked  up  and  saw  an  evil  face  among  his  foes. 

It  was  that  of  Reginald  Vane. 

The  villain  was  grinning  at  him  in  an  exultant  demoniacal 
fashion.  It  seemed  a  moment  of  triumph  for  him. 

"That’s  right!”  he  cried,  “he  is  a  spy!  String  him  up!” 

The  threat  would  certainly  have  been  carried  into  execution 
but  for  au  incident 

Suddenly  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  more  armed  men, 
and  at  their  head  was  Bill  Glemmens. 

The  brave  stoker  had  organized  a  party  of  searchers  for 
the  young  engineer  when  he  was  discovered  to  be  missing,  and 
had  been  encouraged  In  his  efforts  by  Eunice  North. 

And  now,  when  Bill  saw  his  mate  in  this  dangerous  position, 
his  joy  at  seeing  him  alive  was  hardly  exceeded  by  his  anger 
at  the  treatment  Sam  was  receiving. 

“Get  out  of  the  way,  ye  hounds!”  he  roared.  “Don’t  one  of 
ye  lay  a  hand  upon  that  boy.  Give  us  a  lift  boys,  and  we’ll 
clean  the  dogs  out.” 

A  riot  seemed  imminent. 

But  one  of  the  opposite  faction  now  planted  himself  in 
front  of  Bill  and  cried: 

“Oh.  ye’ll  not  fight  for  a  Yankee  spy,  Bill  Clemmens,  I  know.” 

“A  spy!”  thundered  Bill  Clemmens.  “He’s  not  so  much  of  a 
spy  as  I  am.  By  thunder,  where’s  the  man  dares  say  he  is?” 

“I  do!”  said  a  rasping  voice. 

Reginald  Vane  stepped  forward. 

Clemmens  faced  him. 

“You!’’  he  cried,  scathingly;  “you  cantankerous  worm, 
what  is  your  word  worth?  If  you  were  behind  bars  you’d  have 
your  just  deserts.  You’re  just  the  mar>  who  has  made  all 
this  trouble!” 

Lake  back  that!’’  hissed  Vane.  “You  may  he  made  to  prove 
that,  you  down!” 

“I  can  prove  it!”  cried  Sam,  with  force.  “Let  me  tell  my 
story  to  you,  friends,  and  then  you  may  Judge  me  as  you 
please.” 

“A  Yankee  spy  Is  entitled  to  no  defense!”  cried  Vane. 

But  the  crowd  was  not  so  obdurate  as  to  be  unfair,  and  a 
number  of  voices  cried  : 

“Hear  what  he  has  to  say!” 

Sam  bared  his  head  and  told  his  story  succinctly.  He 
produced  the  note  of  appointment  to  substantiate  Ufs  claims. 

'1  he  crowd  listened  Intently.  A  murmur  went  up,  and 
accusing  eyes  were  turned  upon  Vane. 

“There  stands  the  biggest  scoundrel  In  Clear  Lake  to-day!” 
crl*-d  Sam,  pointing  to  \  une.  “He  is  the  man  who  dealt  me 
that  blow  on  the  head,  and  which  1  show  you  now.  I  know 
that  he  Is  lo  collusion  with  Hurd,  the  guerrilla,  and  he  is  at 
heart,  If  not  false  to  the  Confederacy,  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
right  and  Justice.” 


Vane  for  an  instant  cowered,  but  he  recovered  himself  and 
snarled  In  reply: 

“All  that  you  say  about  me  is  a  lie!  I  do  not  oven  know 
Rill  Hurd.  Your  game  won’t  work.” 

“Well,  sir,”  roared  Bill  Clemmens,  brandishing  a  rusty 
sword,  “perhaps  you  think  you  are  going  to  hang  Sam  Wells. 
But  I  tell  ye  ye’li  have  to  do  it  over  my  dead  body!” 

“I  care  not  for  that,”  cried  Yane,  furiously.  “Step  aside, 
or  I’ll  have  you  shot,  too.  I  am  lieutenant  of  the  regiment 
quartered  here  and  Clear  Lake  is  under  military  rule.  I 
demand  that  that  man  be  seized  and  marched  down  to  the  bar¬ 
racks,  and  shot  for  a  Yankee  spy.  Obey  my  commands!” 

A  number  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  crowd  lowered 
their  bayoneted  guns  and  formed  a  circle  about  Sam. 

Bill  Clemmens  whirled  his  rusty  sword  aloft  and  cried : 

“Ye’ll  only  take  him  away  over  my  dead  body!” 

“Bill,  don’t  be  rash.  They  will  never  dare  shoot  me.  Keep 
cool.  ” 

It  was  Sam  who  spoke.  His  words  had  a  good  effect  upon 
the  impetuous  stoker. 

Vane’s  face  was  the  picture  of  evil  triumph  and  vindictive 
passion. 

“I  will  settle  matters  right  now!”  he  muttered  under  his 
breath.  “The  case  will  then  be  ended.” 

He  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  the  soldiers  to  march  the 
prisoner  away  when  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  clank  of  arms 
was  heard  in  a  side  street. 

The  next  moment  a  corporal’s  guard  came  up  with  breath¬ 
less  haste. 

Quick  as  a  flash  they  surrounded  Vane  and  the  corporal 
saluted. 

“Lieutenant  Vane,  I  believe?” 

“It  is,  corporal.  What  now?” 

“I  have  here,  sir,  a  warrant  for  your  arrest!” 

A  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky  could  not  have  given  Vane 
a  greater  shock.  •  He  stood  for  a  moment  immovable. 

“A  warrant?”  he  gasped,  finally. 

“Yes,  lieutenant” 

Then  Vane  flushed  hotly. 

“For  me!”  cried  the  villain,  furiously.  “Who  has  dared  to 
do  this  thing?  Who?” 

“Colonel  Crossley,  your  superior  officer,  sir,”  replied  the 
corporal. 

Vane  reeled  back  pallid  as  death. 

There  was  no  evading  the  summons.  Certainly  ColoDel 
Crossley  had  a  right  to  issue  orders  for  bis  arrest. 

“Corporal,”  he  said,  huskily,  “there  is  some  mistake.  I  am 
sure.  What  is  the  charge,  l  will  ask?” 

“I  think,  sir,  that  it  is  insubordination  and  treason!” 

“it’s  a  lie!”  roared  Vane.  “Who  has  dared  to  bring  this 
charge  against  me?” 

The  corporal  saluted  low. 

“1  hope  you  will  not  detain  me,  lieutenant.” 

There  was  no  way  out  of  it.  Vane  bowed  his  head,  the 
guard  closed  about  him,  and  he  was  hi  arched  away. 

For  some  moments  the  crowd  were  too  dazed  to  move  or 
speak. 

Then  Bill  Clemmens  rushed  up  and  embraced  Sam. 

“Hooray!”  he  cried.  “What  luck  for  us.  1  told  ’em  ye’d 
come  back,  Sam,  an’  I’m  mighty  glad  to  see  ye." 

All  now  crowded  about  the  young  engineer.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  revulsion  hi  feeling,  and  so  excited  was  everybody  that 
they  broke  out  into  wild  cheers. 

Sam  was  escorted  down  the  street  like  a  eouquerlng  hero. 

But  at  the  first  opportunity  he  escaped  from  the  crowd  ami 
went  to  his  lodgings. 

But  he  had  not  been  there  long  when  Mr.  North’s  carriage 
1  cuuie  to  the  door  with  a  request  from  the  muguuie  and  Luu  s.o 
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to  take  tea  with  them.  Sam  entered  the  carriage  and  was 

driven  thither. 

Mr.  North  and  Eunice  met  him  at:  the  door,  and  their  delight 
was  inexpressible.  Eunice  rushed  into  his  arms  and  wept  in 

her  joy. 

‘•Sam,"  said  Mr.  North,  fulsomely,  “even  I  thought  that  you 
had  deserted  us.  Eunice  alone  believed  in  you.” 

Sam’s  eyes  met  those  of  Eunice.  More  passed  between  them 
»ia  the  glance  than  could  have  been  expressed  in  many  words. 

N  But  both  knew  in  that  moment  the  perfect  joy  begotten  of 
that 'love  which  is  based  upon  firmest  confidence  and  trust. 
"You  did  not  believe  wrong  of  me,  Eunice?”  said  Sam. 
“No,”  replied  the  young  girl,  in  a  clear  voice.  “There  is 
nothing  on  earth,  Sam,  could  make  me  do  that.” 

It  was* a  happy  evening,  and  Sam  remembered  it  all  his  life. 
At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  he  went  back  to  his  lodgings. 
But  at  the  door  his  landlady  met  him. 

“A  letter  for  you.  Sam,”  she  said.  “Someone  left  it 
the  door.”  -  .  ”  " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

»  « 

THE  EIGHT  IN  THE  BOUND-HOUSE. 

Sam  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and  wondered  who  the  letter 
could  be  from,  as  he  did  not  recognize  the  chirography: 

He  went  to  his  room  and  there  broke  the  seal. 

It  was  written  in  a  coarse,  sprawling  fashion,  as  follows: 

“Sam  Wells’;  You  are  a  marked  man.  Don’t  forget  these 
words.  1  am  one  who  is  on  the  inside  and  know.  I  don’t  mean 
you  any  harm,  but  others  do,  and  they  mean  to  have  your  life. 
Be  careful  how  you  make  your  next  trip  on  the  engine.  See 
Bill  Clemmens  and  have  the  engine-house  watched. 

“Fkom  a  Would-be  Fbiend.” 

Sam  read  this  astounding  epistle  several  times  before  he 
was  able  to  fully  grasp  its  meaning. 

“Well,”  he  muttered,  “this  is  a  very  fine  state  of  affairs.  So 
that  is  the  game,  eh?  We  will  see  about  it.” 

He  donned  his  hat  and  coat  once  more  and  started  for  the 
round-house. 

It  was  his  intention  to  at  once  see  Bill  Clemmens  and  have 
the  vicinity  of  the  round-house  searched. 

It  was  well  to  be  on  guard  against  any  plot,  the  existence  of 
which  this  epistle  warned  him. 

Of  course  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  message  was  a  fake, 
a  scare,  but  Sam  was  determined  to  take  no  chances. 

It  was  quite  dark,  as  he  entered  the  yard,  but  he  saw  a  light 
in  the  round-house  and  believed  that  Bill  Clemmens  was  there 
oiling  up  for  the  morrow. 

Sam  went  unhesitatingly  to  the  side  door  to  the  round-house. 

He  threw  it  open. 

All  was  shadowy  as  far  as  lie  could  see,  but  he  stepped  boldly 
in.  crying  iu  a  cheery  voice: 

;* Hello,  Bill!  doin’  a  little  oiling?” 

“Yes,  pard;  come  in.” 

The  reply  did  not  sound  like  Bill’s  voic£,  but  nut  a  shadow 
of  suspicion  crossed  Sam’s  mind. 

He  started  along  the  gloomy  walk  toward  the  engine,  when 
suddenly  two  dark  forms  sprang  out  of  the  shadows. 

Sam  saw  bis  foes  coming  just  in  time. 

He  dodgtfi  a  couple  of  powerful  blows,  and  quick  as  a  flush 
let  out  with  one  of  his  fists. 

One  of  ids  assailants  went  down,  but  the  other  grappled 
with  Sam. 

A  terrific  struggle  followed. 

'I  be  young  engineer  quickly  found  that  he  bad  a  powerful 
man  to  wrestle  with.  But  Sam  was  quick  and  nervy,  and  made 
v  ^  jijd  battle. 


The  other  villain,  however,  came  to  at  this  moment  and 
sprang  to  his  companion’s  assistance. 

This  might  have  resulted  seriously  for  Sam  had  it  not  been 
for  a  lucky  intervention  at  that  moment. 

Suddenly  info  the  round-house  sprang  a  herculean  form,  and 
a  stentorian  voice  roared  : 

"Hey!  what  the  mischief  is  going  on  here?  Get  out  of  this, 
ye  skylarkers,  or  I’ll  do  ye  harm.” 

It  was  Bill  Clemmens. 

The  appearance  of  the  stoker  was  the  breaking  up  of  the 
struggle.  With  a  yell,  both  contestants  broke  away,  and  before 
Sam  could  restrain  them  had  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

Bill  rushed  into  Sam’s  arms,  and,  in  astonishment,  cried : 

“By  thunder,  if  it  ain’t  you,  Sam  Wells.  What  the  mischief 
is  up?” 

“Mischief  for  sure,”  cried  Sam.  “Do  you  know  who  those 
chaps  were?” 

“I’m  blowed  if  I  do.” 

Both  rusjied  out  into  the  yard  and  tried  to  get  a  sight  of  ther 
rascals,  but  this  was  iu  vain.  They  had  disappeared. 

Sam  then  told  Bill  about  the  strange  letter,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  situation  was  had.  The  stoker,  however, 
was  fully  as  puzzled  as  the  young  engineer. 

“There’s  only  one  way,  as  I  can  see,  to  explain  it,”  he 
declared,  “an’  that  is,  that  it’s  the  work  of  the  guerrillas.” 

“No  doubt  you  are  right,”  agreed  Sam.  “We  shall  have  to 
accept  it  so  anyway.  Well,  what  were  they  doing  iu  the  round¬ 
house?” 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances. 

“Do  you  suppose  that  they  really  meant  to  do  the  engine 
harm?”  asked  Sam. 

x 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

“What  good  would  that  do  ’em?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  I  cannot  imagine,”  replied  Sam.  “However,  let  ua 
look  the  locomotive  over.” 

This  they  proceeded  to  do. 

They  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  locomotive  in  every 
part ;  but  nothing  was  discovered  out  of  the  way. 

The  idea  was  then  abandoned.  Bill  waited  until  the  watch¬ 
man  came,  and  then  both  he  and  Sam  went  home. 

The  next  morning  Sam  went  down  to  the  depot  and  saw  Mr. 
North.  The  railroad  magnate  was  very  glad  to  see  him. 

"I  want  to  send  a  spet  ial  down  to  Deep  Pass,”  he  said.  “Will 
you  take  it  down.  Sam?” 

“Of  course  1  will.” 

“I  will  send  one  hundred  armed  men  with  you  in  the  express 
ear.  f  think  that  will  be  ample  guard.” 

“I  shall  not  anticipate  any  attack  from  the  guerrillas,”  said 
Sam.  “I  think  we  need  have  no  fears  on  that  score.” 

“I  agree  with  you.” 

“What  will  be  the  starting-time?" 

“In  thirty  minutes.” 

“How  many  cars?”  ? 

“Four  will  do.” 

“I  will  be  on  hand.” 

Sam  went  down  to  the  round-house,  and  tvith  Bill  Clemmens 
overhauled  the  engine.  The  stoker  was  sober. 

“I  don’t  know  why  it  is,  Sam.”  he  said,  “but  I  feel  kind  of 
queer.  Tire  old  machine  don’t  make  steam  just  as  she  always 
does.  We  looked  her  over  carefully,  did  we  not?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Saui,  In  su^iise: 

“Look  here,  Sam,”  and  the  brave  stoker’s  hand  trembled  as 
he  held  up  a  gold  watch.  “If  anything  ever  happens  to  me 
see  that  this  watch  is  sent  to  my  mother.  Will  you  do  it?" 

Sain  assured  Bill  that  lie  would  do  this.  To  cheer  the  stoker 
up.  be  cried : 

“But  you  are  depressed,  Bill.  Shake  It  off.” 

“I  will,  mate,”  replied  Bill,  with  an-effort 
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Ten  minutes  later  the  train  was  in  the  depot.  Mr.  North 
came  out  and  beckoned  Sam,  who  got  out  of  the  cab  aud 
joined  the  magnate  some  distance  away. 

“Now,  Sam,”  began  the  magnate,  but  lie  went  uo  further. 

Something  caused  him  to  pause.  There  was  that  peculiar 
hush  which  always  precedes  a  catastrophe.  The  same  expres¬ 
sion  of  horror  was  upon  Sam’s  face. 

Then  there  was  an  unearthly,  a  terrible  explosion.  The 
ground  shook  as  with  an  earthquake  and  the  air  was  full  of 
dying  pieces  of  iron  and  debris.  A  glance  told  the  awful 
truth.  The  locomotive  had  blown  up  I 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  BRIDGE  BURNERS. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  locomotive  was  a  dreadful  thing.  The 
corner  of  the  depot  was  blown  in,  the  rails  and  the  platform 
were  torn  up,  and  had  there  been  a  crowd  on  hand  many 
people  would  have  been  injured. 

Sam  and  Mr.  North,  by  what  seemed  like  a  virtual  miracle, 
were  unharmed. 

The  spot  where  they  stood  was  one  of  those  spared  by  the 
explosion.  Both  were  jarred,  but  not  even  scratched. 

The  locomotive  was  a  heap  of  broken  iron. 

The  dull  reverberation  had  not  died  away  when  a  'horrible 
thought  came  to  Shore  Line  Sam. 

“Poor  Bill!”  he  gasped.  “He  has  met  Ills  fate!” 

He  knew  that  he  had  left  the  faithful  stoker  in  the  cab. 
That  he  could  have  escaped  death  did  not  look  at  all  reason¬ 
able  to  the  young  engineer. 

Mr.  North  heard  Sam’s  exclamation  also  and  exclaimed: 

'  “Horrible!  Poor  Bill  is  gone!” 

In  an  instant  the  vicinity  was  thronged. 

The  noise  of  the  explosion  had  aroused  the  whole  town,  and 
people  came  rushing  to  the  spot. 

Many,  in  the  excitement,  fancied  that  the  Yankees  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  and  that  their  artillery  was 
booming. 

But  the  scene  at  the  depot  explained  itself.  As  quickly  as 
the  smoke  and  steam  clouds  cleared  away  Sam  rushed  to  the 
■pot  to  look  for  the  mangled  remains  of  faithful  Bill  Clemmens. 

And  this  resulted  in  a  most  joyous  surprise. 

►  * 

Instead  of  finding  the  torn  and  riddled  form  of  his  mate, 
Sam  saw  him  come  reeliug  through  the  steam  clouds  toward 
him. 

There  was  blood  upon  bis  face  and  person,  but  by  what  was 
a  seeming  miracle,  Bill  had  escaped  death. 

At  the  moment  that  the  boiler  exploded  he  had  been  in  the 
tender  shoveling  coal. 

This  alone  had  been  the  saving  of  his  life. 

He  was  just  far  enough  from  llio  glowing  furnace  not  to  be 
thrown  Into  It,  and  the  clouds  of  steam  which  might  have 
suffocated  him  went  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  shock  of  the  explosion,  however,  iifted  Bill  high  in  the 
air  and  blew  him  completely  over  tbe  baggage-car,  whence  he 
fell  into  a  ditch. 

But  by  act  of  Providence  he  alighted  safely  and  his  life  was 
spared.  Beyond  a  few  scratches  and  bruises  he  was  as  sound 
as  before. 

The  engine  was  a  frightful  wreck.  It  was  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  old  iron.  Bill  was  instantly  embracing  Sam. 

“Hurrah ! ”  cried  the  young  engineer...  “You  are  safe,  Bill, 
but  bow  on  earth  did  you  come  out  of  it?” 

“I— I  don’t  know,”  exclaimed  tbe  stoker,  in  a  dazed  way. 
“What  happened,  anyway?  1  suppose  the  old  machine  went 
up,  didn’t  she?  Or  was  it  a  Yankee  shell  hit  her?" 

“She  blew  up  for  certain,”  replied  Sam,  “but  tbe  mystery 
Is  bow  you  ever  got  out  of  it  alive.” 


“But  I  did,”  said  the  stoker,  recovering  himself.  “J  or 
which  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  I  suppose.” 

“You  are  right,  Bill,”  cried  Mr.  North.  “There  would  have 
been  sorrowful  hearts  around  here  if  you  had  been  killed.” 

The  stoker  looked  pleased  at  this  expression  of  earnest 
regard.  But  in  his  bluff  way  he  cried: 

“How  in  tbe  name  of  mischief  did  she  ever  blow  up  so 
sudden,  though?  There  must  have  been  a  flaw  in  her  holler.” 

“She  was  a  new  engine,”  said  Mr.  North.  “I  don’t  see  V  > 
she  could  have  gone  up  so  suddenly,  unless - ” 

All  three  exchanged  glances. 

“PT’aps  that’s  what  those  chaps  were  in  the  round-house 
for  last  night,  Sam,”  said  Bill,  significantly. 

Mr.  North  looked  inquiringly,  and  Sam  told  of  the  incidents 
of  the  night  before.  The  railroad  magnate  exclaimed : 

“That  explains  it  beyond  doubt.  They  did  something  to  the 
boiler,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Their  purpose - ” 

Mr.  North  paused  and  looked  at  Sam.  The  young  engineer 
smiled. 

“I  suspected  it  last  night.”  said  Sam,  coolly,  “but  the  g.^  ,> 
didn't  work.  They  intended  to  kill  me,  but  came  near  ending 
Bill’s  career  instead.” 

It  was  certainly  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  no  greater 
harm  had  been  done,  and  Sam  and  Bill  came  in  for  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  many  at  their  narrow  escape. 

“A  repetition  of  this  thing  shall  not  occur,”  said  Mr.  North, 
decisively.  “I  shall  have  au  armed  guard  hereafter  iu  the  yard 
day  and  night.” 

A  gang  of  men  was  set  at  work  at  once  to  clear  the  track. 
But  the  express  was  made  up  with  a  new  engine  upon  a  side 
trdck. 

The  express  left  the  depot  some  thirty  minutes  late,  but 
Sam  had  a  clear  track,  and  did  not  fear  any  bad  results.  No 
molestation  by  the  guerrillas  was  anticipated,  but  Mr.  North 
provided  two  cars  crowded  with  armed  men,  just  the  same. 

So  the  express  went  out.  Soon  it  was  speeding  over  the  rails 
at  a  good  rate,  and  the  mountains  of  Deep  Pass  began  to 
loom  up  in  tbe  distance. 

Sam  kept  a  good  watch  of  the  track  ahead,  with  his  hand 
constantly  upon  the  lever. 

The  express  had  not  been  scheduled  to  stop  anywhere  except 
at  Deep  Pass,  so  the  small  stations  were  passed  at  a  fiyiug 
gait.  Crossings  were  whistled,  and  switches  traversed  aud 
then  (here  came  a  long  stretch  of  open  country. 

Suddenly  Sam  exclaimed : 

“Look  ahead  over  yonder  hill,  Bill.  Is  not  that  smoke?” 

The  stoker  did  as  directed.  lie  did  not  reply  for  some 
moments.  Then  he  put  his  head  iu  at  the  cab-window  and  said : 

“Just  as  sure  as  you're  alive,  Sam,  it  is  smoke,  and - ” 

“What?” 

“It  don’t  look  like  a  forest  fire.” 

“No.” 

“It  comes  from  the  region  just  over  Pinnacle  Ilill,  and  right 
where  the  bridge  crosses  Swift  River.” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other. 

Then  Saiu  took  down  a  rifle  from  its  hooks  in  the  cab  and 
examined  the  breech.  Bill  did  the  same. 

It  was  plain  that  the  same  thought  was  in  the  mind  of  each, 
and  this  was  that  the  guerrillas  were  on  hand  and  bad  fired 
the  bridge. 

In  that  case  there  would,  no 'doubt,  be  hot  work. 

Sam  opened  tbe  throttle  wide  and  let  the  locomotive  out. 

Ho  bad  no  thought  of  turning  back  on  account  of  the  danger. 
Rather,  he  thought  of  reaching  tbe  bridge  if  possible  in  time 
to  save  it. 

On  sped  tbe  train  with  torrtfic  speed,  livery  moment  Pin 
nacle  Hill  drew  nearer,  tbe  column  of  smoke  increase!  u 
volume. 
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There  was  a  long  curve  where  the  railroad  wound  around 
Pinnacle  Hill,  and  then  the  bridge  would  be  in  sight. 

Beth  Sam  and  Bill  hung  far  out  of  the  cab-windows  as  they 
approached  (his  curve. 

Swiftly  it  was  made.  Sam  partly  closed  the  throttle  and 
applied  the  air-brakes  to  steady  the  engine. 

Then  the  startling  scene  came  in  view.  Their  surmises  had 
proved  correct. 

One  end  of  the  bridge  had  been  fired,  and  a  great  gang  of 
the  guerrillas  were  in  plain  view. 

“Heigho!  We’re  in  for  it!”  cried  Bill  Clerumens. 

Sam  opened  the  whistle- valve  and  let  out  a  series  of  unearthly 
shrieks.  Then  he  began  to  hold  the  train  down  for  a  stop. 

The  bridge-burners  were  evidently  astounded  at  sight  of  the 
train.  They  seemed  alarmed,  and  scattered  to  the  cover  of  rocks 
by  the  track. 

Sam  held  the  train  down,  and  came  to  a  stop  right  at  the 
bridge  entrance. 

At  the  same  moment  a  rattling  volley  from  the  guerrillas 
broke  the  windows  in  the  cab. 


CHAPTER  XVII.  • 

MAJOR  VINCENT  OCCUPIES  THE  TOWN. 

But  neither  Sam  nor  Bill  was  hurt.  They  had  sunk  down 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cab  and  escaped  the  bullets. 

A  lively  battle  was  almost  instantly  in  progress. 

The  armed  guard  in  the  cars  opened  fire.  In  a  few  moments 
they  had  made  matters  too  hot  for  the  guerrillas  upon  the 
hillsides. 

Then,  having  driven  them  back,  they  piled  out  of  the  cars 
in  a  body.  Half  of  them  pursued  the  bridge-burners,  while 
the  others  began  to  take  measures  to  save  the  bridge. 

This,  it  quickly  became  evident,  was  no  easy  job. 

The  flames  had  gained  considerable  headway  on  the  first  span. 

However,  the  bridge  was  an  iron  trestle,  and  there  was  not 
much  woodwork  about  it  to  burn.  Men  were  lined  down  to 
the  river-bank  with  buckets. 

These  were  passed  up  rapidly,  filled  with  water,  and  step 
by  step  the  flames  were  fought. 

Of  course,  quite  a  number  of  the  timbers  were  burned  out, 
but  fortunately  the  trusses  were  of  iron  and  the  bridge  held 
together  well.  For  two  hours  the  fire  was  fought  and  finally 
put  out  altogether. 

But  some  of  the  timbers  were  gone,  and  it  did  not  look 
possible  for  the  train  to  cross. 

Sam’s  ingenuity  came  to  the  rescue.  He  caused  the  rails 
to  be  relaid  on  the  iron  beams,  and  clinched  them  with  firm 
rivets  and  plates,  the  train  crossed  over  the  first  span  carefully 
and  went  on  over  the  bridge. 

It  was  a  complete  victory. 

Once  more  the  guerrillas  had  been  worsted. 

The  bridge-burners  were  driven  far  into  the  iutcrior,  and  half 
of  the  force  was  left  to  guard  the  bridge  until  the  express 
should  return. 

Once  more  the  train  went  on  Its  way. 

Arrived  at  Deep  Pass,  Sam  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  North, 
apprising  him  of  the  affair. 

Then  carpenters  were  procured,  and  a  car  loaded  with  timber 
v.*a  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  train. 

In  this  manner  the  express  returned  to  Swift  River. 

The  guerrillas  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  overwhelm 
the  guard  left  at  the  bridge,  but  they  failed  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  they  were  so  severely  repulsed  that  they  were  obliged 
to  M'tJre  altogether,  and  they  did  not  return  to  the  attack. 

Tie-  carpenters  and  bridge-builders  soon  had  replaced  tlio 
t  t/  tli'"*  sleeper  and  rails  were  rein  id,  and  Swift  River 
iir.lge  was  saved.  1 


Part  of  the  guard  were  left  there  with  a  telegraphic  instru¬ 
ment  to  call  for  assistance  In  case  of  need. 

Then  the  train  went  on  Its  way  to  Clear  Lake.  Sam’s 
spirits  were  high  as  the  train  rushed  on,  and  quick  time  was 
made. 

The  affair  served  much  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Clear  Lake.  The  guerrilla  peril  did  not  seem  so  menacing 
and  formidable  now. 

Sam’s  popularity  increased  tenfold. 

“That  young  engineer  is  a  brick!”  was  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed.  “He  has  got  lots  of  pluck  and  is  not  easily  downed.” 

But  tlL- tiling  experiences  were  close  at  hand  for  Sam  Wells 
and  the  entire  population  at  Clear  Lake. 

That  very  night,  after  the  affair  at  the  bridge,  when  the 
town  was  wrapped  In  slumber  most  profound,  people  were 
aroused  by  loud  shouts  and  the  crack  of  firearms. 

Sam  Wells  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  scene  of  the 
excitement.  This  was  about  the  town  jail. 

A  guard  of  Confederate  soldiers  had  there  been  posted. 

In  the  jail  were  several  prisoners  awaiting  court-martial, 
and  among  them  was  Reginald  Vane. 

Suddenly  up  to  the  yard  gate  there  dashed  a  masked  rider. 
He  made  salute  to  the  guard,  and  cried: 

“If  you  value  your  life,  you’ll  surrender  and  open  those 
gates.  There’s  a  man  In  there  we  want,  and  if  we  can  get 
him  we  will  do  no  one  any  harm.” 

The  guard  leveled  his  musket  and  cried: 

“Who  are  you !" 

“That  Is  nothing  to  you.  We  want  your  surrender.* 

“Well,  you  won’t  get  it!”  cried  the  plucky  guard.  “If  you’re 
a  condemned  Yankee  bluecont,  you’ll  have  a  good  fight  getting 
into  this  place.” 

“We  are  loyal  members  of  the  Confederacy!*  cried  the  rider. 
“There  Is  a  man  in  that  jail  who  is  innocently  convicted.  We 
want  him !  ” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“Reginald  Vane.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  get  him.  It  Is  Col.  Crossley’s  orders  to 
guard  him  well.” 

“Corporal  of  the  guard!”  shouted  the  sentry,  giving  the  alarm. 

But  down  out  of  the  glcom  came  a  swarm  of  armed  men. 
In  less  time  than  It  takes  to  tell  it  the  guard  was  overpowered 
and  the  jail  gates  forced. 

Into  the  jail  burst  the  invaders. 

There  was  a  quick,  sharp  fight.  The  rattle  of  musketry 
aroused  the  town.  Down  to  Col.  Crossley’s  headquarters  the 
report  of  the  attack  went. 

> 

In  a  jiffy  a  body  of  cavalry  responded.  They  came  dashing 
through  the  midnight  streets  at  breakneck  speed. 

But  they  came  too  late. 

The  fox  had  been  there  and  carried  away  his  prize.  Reginald 
Vane’s  rescue  had  been  accomplished. 

And  in  the  most  daring  manner  possible.  Who  had  done  it? 

Col.  Crossley  arrived  on  the  scene,  furious  at  the  result. 
He  swore  roundly,  soldier  fashion,  and  cried  : 

“It  is  the  work  of  that  villain,  Bill  Ilurd.  He  claims  to  be 
an  ally  of  our  cause,  but  he  is  in  reality  an  outlaw.  I  will  see 
to  his  case  at  once.” 

Sara  Wells  was  on  the  scene  and  had  witnessed  part  of  the 
a  ff  ray. 

But  he  was  powerless  to  act. 

The  next  (lay,  when  the  daring  deed  of  Hurd  was  published 
far  and  vide,  public  sentiment  ran  high.  There  were  severe 
threats  to  pursue  Ilurd  and  lynch  him. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet. 

Thrilling  reports  began  to  pervade  tljfr-town.  These  wore  in 
effect  that  Major  Vincent  had  received  reinforcements,  and  that 
hard  fighting  was  going  ou  twelve  miles  below. 
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It  was  also  rumored  that  the  Union  officer  intended  to  occupy 
the  town. 

Col.  Crossley  had  deemed  it  prudent  and  strategic  to  retire. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Mr.  North  would  have  heeu 
greatly  worried  over  this.  But  his  knowledge  of  Major  Vin¬ 
cent  and  his  methods  of  fairness  removed  any  apprehension 

of  this  sort. 

He  felt  sure  that  his  property  would  be  as  fully  protected 
under  Vincent's  regime  as  under  Crossley’s.  Tie  was  a  loyal 
Southerner,  yet  not  a  partisan,  and  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  personally  resisting  the  Yankee  foe. 

As  gracefully  as  possible  Col.  Crossley  withdrew  bis  troops 
from  the  town. 

The  rabid  slaveholders  and  planters  who  believed  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  Yankee  to  the  last  could  not  understand  the  colonel’s 
stragetic  theory. 

They  were  very  angry,  and  denounced  him  vigorously. 

An  Indignation  meeting  was  hold,  and  many  of  the  hot¬ 
headed  ones  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Union  troops. 

But  when  the  solid  columns  of  boys  in  blue  marched  into 
the  town  to  the  music  of  “Hail  Columbia,”  the  mob  dispersed 
like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Major  Vincent  formally  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
announced  that  for  a  few  days  at  least,  as  it  was  the  eve  of  a 
battle,  he  would  declare  martial  law. 

It  rankled  the  partisans  not  a  little  to  know  that  they  were 
subservient  to  Yankee  rule,  but  no  serious  outbreak  was  made, 
and  for  a  few  days  the  town  was  as  quiet  and  peaceful  under 
Yankee  rule  as  under  the  Confederate  regime. 

But  thrilling  incidents  were  close  at  hand. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  GREAT  BATTLE. 

Major  Vincent  established  his  headquarters  in  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Col.  Crossley. 

There  was  much  to  do,  and  tbe  gallant  officer  was  kept  busy 
night  and  day. 

Tbe  Confederates  had  strongly  intrenched  themselves  at  Deep 
Cap.  and  sent  out  scouting  and  skirmishing  parties  to  harass 

tiie  Union  line. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  the  two  armies  were  getting  into 
position  for  a  battle. 

rI  bat  this  could  not  long  be  averted  everyone  agreed.  There 
was  prevalent  much  excitement  and  thrilling  anticipation. 

Among  Major  Vincent's  callers  was  Shore  Liue  Sam. 

I  be  Inion  officer  met  Sam  with  a  warm  welcome. 

“I  have  long  been  desirous  of  seeing  you,  Sam,"  he  said, 
warmly. 

“ Indeed."  replied  the  young  engineer. 

"1  want  to  have  another  talk  with  you.  Come  into  my 
private  room." 

Sani  followed  the  major’s  lead. 

1  be  room  they  entered  was  occupied  with  chairs  and  a  table, 
up  n  will'  ll  were  spreofj  maps  and  plans. 

I  a  rvy  foot  n!  the  '-nun' ry  around  was  marked  upon  these 
maos,  and  the  major  knew  a’!  the  available  positions  and  how¬ 
to  tarn  them  in  rare  of  a  battle. 

llo  wa<-  a  Mirevd  officer  and, a  good  manager  was  Major 
\  ir<  opt 

ihe  major  sat  down  upon  a  camp  stool  and  Sam  f«  ok  another. 
Then  the  nffii-pr  took  a  document  fmtn  his  bosom  and  held  it 
in  Ids  hind. 

"Shire  irn  last  talk  with  von.  Sam."  he  said.  “I  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  you  Pardon  me.  but  I  have  come  almost 
to  regard  you  as  iuy  own  son.” 

Sam  for  a  moment  was  at  n  b-s:  what  repB  to  m  ike. 

Finally  he  said: 


“That  is  probably  owing  to  Iho  impression  you  received  upon 
discovering  1  he  similarity  of  our  birth-marks.” 

‘  That  is  it  exactly,”  replied  the  major.  “And  now  I  have 
a  proposition  to  make  to  you.” 

The  major  cleared  his  throat. 

“I  told  you  tbe  story  of  my  life  the  other  day.  You  cannot 
know  how-  dear  to  me  has  been  the  hope  that  some  day  I  shall 
iind  my  lost  boy.” 

"I  Dope  you  may,"  said  Sam,  warmly. 

The  major  shook  his  head. 

“No."  he  said,  sadly,  “I  have  given  it  all  up.  He  is  dead. 
I  am  sure  of  that,  and  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  world  who 
could  so  well  fill  his  place  as  you.” 

Major  Vincent  grasped  Sam’s  hand  and  there  was  a  strange, 
yearning  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  continued: 

“Sam,  when  my  wife  died  and  my  boy  was  stolen  away,  I 
had  net  a  chick  or  a  child  left  to  me.  I  am  to-day  without  an 
heir.  I  am  a  man  of  much  wealth.  One  million  dollars  are 
safely  invested  in  New  York  City  real  estate.  I  am  rich.  But 
I  have  no  one  to  leave  it  to.  I  have  thought  of  leaving  it  to 
charity - ” 

“But  you  are  uot  going  to  die!"  cried  Sam,  with  horror. 

“I  do  not  know.  I  have  had  a  strange  presentiment.'’  I  am 
g»ing  into  battle.  I  shall  strive  for  victory,  and  if  to  gain  it 
I  lay  my  life  down  in  my  country’s  cause,  then  I  shall  not 
fee!  that,  it  has  been  in  vain.” 

The  major  bowed  his  head  for  a  moment  in  emotion.  Sam’s 
emotions  were  too  deep  for  him  to  restrain  now,  and  he  sprang 
forward,  throwing  his  arms  around  the  major’s  neck. 

“Oh.  no.  no!”  he  cried.  “I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  barm 
coming  to  you.  You  are  the  best  friend  I  ever  knew.  If  you 
were  really  my  own  father,  I  hardly  think  I  could  love  you 
more.  ” 

A  glad  cry  broke  from  the  major’s  lips,  and  he  embraced 
Sam. 

"You  have  made  me  happier  than  I  ever  hoped  to  be,  Sam.” 
he  cried,  joyfully.  "Let  us  be  much  to  each  other.  You  will 
treat  me  as  if  l  was  your  real  father?” 

“Yes.”  replied  Sam. 

The  major  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  picking  up  his  sword 
belt,  buckled  it  on.  Then  he  placed  the  document  in  Sams 
hand. 

"Sam."  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  keep  this.” 

"  What  is  it?” 

"It  is  a  deed  to  all  my  property  made  out  to  you.” 

“But,"  gasped  Sam,  “you  are  rash.  I  cannot  take  it - ” 

“Nor  need  you.  unless  I  fall  in  battle.  If  1  die,  then  I  would 
rather  it  would  go  to  you,  for  I  have  no  heirs.  You  will  not 
refuse  me?" 

The  major  made  his  strange  request  so  earnestly  and  so 
firmly  that  Sam  could  not  refuse.  He  placed  the  document  in 
his  bosom. 

Before  he  could  speak  nu  orderly  entered  the  tent  excitedly. 

“Major  Vincent."  he  cried,  "the  battle  is  on!  Col.  Houston 
holds  the  right  and  the  enemy  have  attacked  him.  Our  center 
is  threatened,  and  1  think  tlmf  you  are  wanted  to  the  front." 

“Bring  up  iri.v  best  horse.”  cried  the  major,  in  clarion  tones. 
"Order  out  the  light  battery!  Sci-.o  a  locomotive  and  twenty 
cars  and  put  them  ahoard!  Lively!" 

Aw  ay  went  the  orderly. 

Tim  clash  of  arms  was  heard.  Major  Vincent  wont  flying 
down  through  ihe  streets  of  tlm  town  a  few  minutes  later 
with  his  staff. 

Sam  Wells  waited  for  no  more. 

H"  was  at  the  depot  long  befoip  the  regular  troop. 

He  hurst  in  upon  Mr.  North. 

"Mr.  North.”  he  cried.  “Major  Vincent  v  ints  a  ic'-un-  re 
and  twenty  oars !  Shall  we  let  him  hue  them?” 
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The  railroad  magnate  sprang  up. 

“The  battle  is  on?”  he  asked.  “Then  wo  will  be  compelled 
to  grant  his  request,  for  they  would  be  seized.  Yes,  Sam, 

order  them  out." 

Away  went  Sam  to  the  round-house. 

The  brave  stoker  was  ready  for  the  occasion,  and  in  a  jiffy 
the  train  was  made  up  and  run  down  to  the  depot  just  as  the 
battery  appeared. 

The  guns  and  caissous  were  loaded  upon  the  flat-cars  forward, 
and  the  troops  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  word  to  start  was  gireu,  and  Sam  opened  the  throttle. 

Away  went  the  train  like  a  thing  of  life.  Never  had  any 
on  board  ridden  so  fast  before. 

On  and  on,  and  now  the  distant  roar  of  battle  was  heard. 
The  ground  shook  with  the  boom  of  artillery. 

Now  a  curve  was  rounded,  and  the  battlefield  came  in  view. 
It  was  a  scene  which  baffled  description. 

Smoke  and  flying  columns  of  men  were^  seen,  the  battle  being 
at  its  height.  Shot  and  shell  were  flying,  and  Sam  and  Bill 
partook  of  the  excitement  of  the  .moment. 

The  train  was  brought  to  a  stand  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
battlefield,  and  the  troops  were  unloading,  when  a  huge  shell 
fell  directly  into  the  tender  of  the  locomotive,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  bursting. 


“You  bet.” 

“Well.  I  don't  know  as  I  blame  you.  But  we  have  faced 
death  right  here  in  the  locomotive  cab  about  as  often  as  those 
chaps  out  there  in  blue  uniform.” 

“You’re  right,  mate!”  cried  Bill.  “I  can  call  to  mind  many 
a  time.” 

“Of  course  you  can.” 

“But  I  say,  how  long  are  we  to  stay  here?” 

“Until  we  get  orders,”  replied  Sam. 

These  came  quick  enough.  At  this  moment  an  orderly  came 
riding  up  and  touched  his  cap. 

“Are  you  Sam  Wells?”  he  asked. 

“I  am,”  replied  Sam,  from  the  window  of  the  cab. 

“I  bring  orders  from  Major  Vincent  to  return  at  once  to 
Clear  Lake,  and  bring  down  a  platoon  of  men  there.  Go  as 
quickly  as  you  can.” 

“Report  to  Major  Vincent  that  I  have  gone,”  replied  Sam. 

The  orderly  dashed  away.  Sam  reversed  the  lever  and 
started  the  train  on  its  backward  run  to  Clear  Lake. 

Soon  the  battlefield  was  left  behind,  aiyl  the  train  was  flying 
:  on  its  way  to  Clear  Lake. 

From  what  could  be  seen  of  the  battle  as  they  left,  it  seemed 
to  Sam  as  if  the  Union  troops  were  getting  a  little  the  worst 
of  it. 


CHAPTER  XIN. 

BAD  NEWS. 

The  shell  dropped  not  ten  feet  from  Sam — right  in  the  coal 
of  the  tender. 

The  fuse  was  sputtering,  and  should  it  burst,  both  Sam  and 
Bill  would  undoubtedly  be  blown  to  pieces. 

It  was  an  awful  moment. 

The  troops  unloading  the  guns  were  being  shot  down,  and 
the  spot  at  that  moment  was  the  hottest  in  the  field. 

Shot  and  shell  and  bullets  were  flying  thickly.  The  smoke¬ 
stack  and  cab  of  the  locomotive  were  riddled. 

For  an  instant  Sam  and  Bill  both  regarded  the  shell. 

Neither  for  that  infinitesimal  bit  of  time  could  make  action. 
The  same  thoughts  were  in  the  mind  of  each,  and  these  were 
that  death  was  their  portion. 

Then  Sam  Wells  made  action. 

He  saw  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  him  to  save  the  day. 
But  to  do  so  required  risk  and  quick  movement. 

Sam  did  not  lack  either  quality. 

Without  another  second’s  hesitation  he  sprang  forward,  bent 
down  over  the  shell,  and  with  his  fingers  deliberately  pinched 
out  the  spark  at  the  end  of  the  fuse. 

He  arose,  holding  the  fuse  in  his  fingers,  but  his  face  was 
white  as  chalk.  It  had  been  a  tremendous  strain  upon  his 
nervous  system. 

Bill  t'lemmens  was  by  his  side,  and  cried,  excitedly: 

“Hooray!  You  saved  us  that  time,  Sam  Wells.  By  gosh, 
but  I  thought  our  time  had  surely  come!” 

“It  was  a  close  call,”  admitted  Sam.  “But  the  danger  is 
averted,  if  another  don’t  come  in  its  place.” 

"I’m  willing  to  get  out  of  here.” 

“So  am  T.” 

At  that  moment  a  cannon-ball  took  off  a  corner  of  the  cab 
roof.  But  the  Union  artillerists  had  now  got  their  cannon  un¬ 
loaded,  and  were  beginning  to  return  the  fire. 

Almost  instantly  the  current  of  battle  was  earried  to  another 
point  and  the  railroad  was  deserted.  For  the  time  the  loeomo- 
t  ve  was  out  of  range. 

This  was  not  a  matter  of  regret  to  either  Sam  or  Bill. 

•  Whew!”  exclaimed  the  stoker,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
“That’s  the  fust  time  I  was  ever  on  a  battlefield,  an’  I’m  about 
of  a  mind  that  I’d  never  make*  a_  sojer -no,  sir,  never!” 

‘  You’d  rather  fire  on  a  locomotive?”  laughed  Sam. 


The  young  Northerner’s  heart  was,  of  course,  with  the  blue. 

Therefore,  he  murmured : 

“Heaven  help  Major  Vincent  and  his  brave  men  to-day.” 

Bill  Clemmons  heard  him. 

The  rough  stoker  turned  about. 

“Sum  Wells,”  he  said,  “you  are  a  Yank  at  heart,  aren’t  you?” 

“Well,  I  am  in  sympathy  somewhat  with  the  North,”  replied 
Sam. 

“And  still  you’re  loyal  to  a  Southern  employer.” 

“So  long  as  my  duty  by  him  does  not  assume  any  political 
or  decisive  aspect.”  replied  Sam.  “In  the  duties  of  my  position 
as  engineer.  Mr.  North,  although  a  Southern  man,  has  not  a 
truer  employe.” 

Big  Bill  held  out  his  hand. 

“Put  it  thar,  Sam!”  he  cried.  “I  like  yer  spirit.  Ye  don’t 
hedge,  but  ye  come  out  flat-fiooted.  In  course  I’m  a  Southerner, 
but  I  have  never  been  in  sympathy  with  this  fight,  anyway.” 

“It  is  all  wrong,”  said  Sam,  with  conviction. 

“Of  course  it  is,  and  the  men  who  are  putting  it  up  are 
murderers.  That’s  jest  my  mind  on  it.” 

The  train  was  flying  rapidly  over  the  rails  in  the  direction  of 
Clear  Lake.  Sam  held  a  steady  hand  at  the  throttle. 

Suddenly  Bill  Clemmons,  who  was  in  the  cab-window,  cried: 

“Look  over  yonder.  Sam.  What  d’ye  reckon  that  means?” 

Sam  gazed  in  the  direction  of  an  open  plain  not  far  from 
the  railroad  track.  There  was  a  wood  and  a  rail-fence  in  the 
background. 

Over  the  rail-fence  a  great  number  of  Union  soldiers  wore 
climbing. 

They  appeared  to  be  in  great  disorder,  and  seemingly  in  full 
retreat. 

Sam  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it. 

Certainly  they  were  miles  from  the  battlefield.  It  could  Rut 
be  that  they  had  come  from  there. 

Rather  looked  as  if  they  bad  come  from  the  town  of  Clear 
Lake,  which  was  but  a  few  miles  distant. 

“What’s  up?”  cried  Sam,  ip  surprise.  “  1  >o  you  understand  it. 
Bill?” 

“I’ll  be  Mowed  if  I  can!”  sputtered  the  excited  stoker. 
“Somethin’s  wrong  somcwliar.  The  su.jcrs  came  from  Clear 
Lake.” 

“Upon  my  Svord  it.  looks  that  way.”  - 

“How  would  it  do  to  top  and  as!,  them?” 
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“No  time,"  replied  Sam,  as  he  opened  the  throttle  wider. 
The  train  fairly  flew  over  the  rails. 

Every  moment  now  they  were  nearing  Clear  Lake.  But 
suddenly  Bill  Clemmens  cried : 

“On  nay  word,  Sam,  can  you  see  yonder  cloud  of  smoke?” 

Sam  did  see  It 

From  the  direction  of  Clear  Lake  a  mighty  volume  of  smoke 
was  rising  heavenward.  It  looked  as  If  the  whole  town  might 
be  In  flames  at  that  moment. 

BUI  Clemmens  and  the  young  engineer  exchanged  glances. 

“Upon  my  word!”  gasped  Bill.  “I  fear  the  worst  has  come, 
Sam !  ” 

But  the  young  engineer  was  puzzled.  How  could  It  be  that 
the  enemy  should  have  attacked  Clear  Lake  when  their  entire 
force  was  supposed  to  be  concentrated  In  the  battle  at  the  Gap? 

Sam  could  not  understand  It. 

But  an  explanation  quickly  came. 

The  train  was  nearing  a  small  station  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  Clear  Lake.  It  was  a  flag  station,  and  now  the  engineer  saw 
a  man  bareheaded,  standing  In  the  middle  of  the  track  and 
excitedly  waving  a  flag. 

Of  course,  Shore  Line  Sam  could  not  disregard  the  signal. 

There  might  be  danger  ahead.  The  motives  of  the  stopper 
of  the  train  might  be  good  or  not.  This  was  not  to  be  easily 
determined,  so  there  was  no  other  way  but  to  stop. 

Sam  closed  the  throttle  and  set  the  air-brakes. 

The  train  slowed  up  and  began  to  stop.  Then  a  wild  cry 
burst  from  Bill  Clemmens'  lips  : 

“Thunder  an’  guns!”  he  cried.  “I’m  a  liar,  Sam,  if  it  ain't 
Mr.  North  himself.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  villain’s  work. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact. 

The  bareheaded,  disheveled  and  pallid  man  who  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  track  waving  the  flag  was  no  other  than 
Mandeville  North. 

The  reflection  was  a  mighty  shock  as  well  as  surprise  to  Sam. 

What  did  It  mean? 

What  had  happened? 

These  questions  flashed  through  his  mind.  Certainly  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong. 

Then  the  train  came  to  a  stop  and  Mr.  North  ran  along  and 
climbed  into  the  cab.  His  manner  was  terribly  excited,  and 
for  a  moment  he  could  not  speak,  sinking  down  upon  the  floor 
of  the  cab. 

“Mr.  North,"  gasped  Sam,  “for  heaven’s  sake,  what  has 
happened?” 

“Oh.  it’s  awful!”  groaned  the  railroad  magnate.  “Oh,  that 
Ibis  day  should  have  come.  Oh,  the  villainy  of  that  wretch, 
Reginald  Vane!” 

"Reginald  Vane!"  exclaimed  Sam.  with  pallid  set  features. 
“What  has  he  done?  Tell  me  all,  Mr.  North!” 

"Oh,  my  child — my  darling  Eunice!”  moaned  the  stricken 
man.  “The  villain  has  stolen  her  away.  It  is  awful!” 

A  terrible  cry  broke  from  Sara’s  lips.  1 1  is  features  became 
rigid  and  set.  and  his  eyes  burned  with  a  terrible  light. 

Stolon  Eunice  away!  he  repented,  harshly,  "lto  you  moan 
that?” 

"I  do." 

“But — how  was  It  done?” 

“By  force.  You  see,  Major  Vincent  had  withdrawn  all  but 
a  small  squad  of  his  men.  This  left  the  town  defenseless. 
Bill  Hurd  and  his  guerrillas  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to 
descend  upon  it.” 

“My  soul !”  groaned  Sam.  “Go  on  !” 

“They  quickly  dispersed  the  Union  guard  and  looted  1  ho 
town.  Many  large  buildings  have  been  burned.  Vane  ainl  a 


party  of  the  wretches  surrounded  my  house  and,  seizing  Eunice, 
carried  her  boldly  away.  Oh,  heaven,  it  is  awful!  I  barely 
escaped  with  my  life.” 

The  despair  and  agony  of  the  father  was  pitiable  to  witness. 

Sam  and  Bill  were  prone  to  acknowledge  this.  But  the 
young  engineer’s  whole  spirit  was  aroused. 

“Hear  me,  heaven!”  he  cried,  raising  his  right  hand.  “Now 
I  will  swear  to  trail  Reginald  Vane  to  the  end,  and  if  barm  has 
come  to  the  girl  I  love,  I  will  avenge  her.  This  is  my  oath!" 

Mr.  North  struggled  to  his  feet. 

“Heaven  bless  you,  my  boy!”  he  cried.  “And  may  heave’ 
help  us  to  succeed.” 

“Are  the  guerrillas  yet  iu  possession  of  the  town?”  asked 
Sam. 

“They  are.” 

Sam’s  mind  was  quickly  made  up. 

It  was  useless  to  run  down  to  Clear  Lake  now.  The  engine 
and  its  passengers  would  be  seized  by  the  guerrillas,  and  this 
was  a  contretemps  to  be  avoided. 

Sam  thought  of  Major  Vincent. 

“I  will  go  to  him,”  he  reflected.  “He  must  give  me  enough 
men  to  hunt  down  these  lawless  villains,  and  they  shall  be 
exterminated.” 

Mr.  North  agreed  with  this  plan,  and  Sam  started  the  train 
hack  to  the  battlefield. 

On  the  way  he  picked  up  the  retreating  soldiers  driven  from 
Clear  Lake  by  the  guerrillas.  . 

Thus,  in  a  measure,  he  had  fulfilled  the  command  given  him 
by  Major  Vincent.  The  train  now  went  on  toward  Black  Gap. 

The  thunder  of  the  artillery  could  be  plainly  heard.  But 
as  the  battlefield  came  in  sight  it  could  be  seen  that  the  position 
of  the  two  armies  had  changed. 

Major  Vincent’s  men  now  had  entire  possession  of  the  rail¬ 
road  track. 

The  Confederates  had  been  driven  from  their  position  on 
the  spur  of  the  mountain,  and  altogether  it  looked  like  a  Union 
victory. 

Snm  and  Mr.  North  now  left  the  train  to  go  in  quest  of 
Major  ’Vincent. 

“I’ll  look  after  the  engine,”  Bill  Clemmens  declared.  “It’ll 
be  here  all  safe  when  ye  come  back.” 

Thus  assured,  Sam  set  out  for  Major  Vincent’s  headquarters. 

The  battle  for  the  day  was  practically  over.  Darkness  was 
settling  down,  and  the  two  armies  were  content  to  rest  upon 
their  arms  until  another  day. 

Sam  and  Mr.  North  had  no  trouble  iu  finding  their  way  to 
Major  Vincent. 

That  officer  was  furious  when  he  heard  of  the  depredations 
of  the  guerrillas  in  Clear  Lake. 

“This  is  terrible!”  he  cried.  “Something  surely  must  be  done 
to  wipe  out  the  rascals.  But  what  can  we  do?” 

“If  you  will  give  me  command  of  a  force  large  enough,"  said 
Sam,  resolutely,  “I  will  undertake  to  wipe  them  out.” 

“I  will  gladly  do  that,”  cried  the  major,  eagerly.  “But  I 
dare  not  do  it  to-night.” 

“May  I  ask  why?” 

“Certainly.  There  would  be  too  much  risk  just  now  in 
sending  out  a  troop,  while  we  hardly  know  the  position  of  our 
foes.  They  might  run  into  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  be  captured 
before  they  knew  what  they  were  about.” 

Sam  was  impatient. 

“You  can  understand  how  important  it  is  that  we  go  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  rescue  of  Miss  North,  major,”  he  said. 

"1  dn.  l>u(  it  would  be  folly  to  make  a  false  stop  now.  It 
would  be  likely  to  plunge  us  Into  defeat." 

“I  will  admit  that  your  judgment  is  better  ibau  mine,” 
said  Sam,  “but  when  will  we  be  able  to  start?” 

“Early  in  the  morning." 
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“Can  nothing  be  done  in  the  meanwhile?” 

“Yes.  I  will  send  scouts  up  to  Clear  Lake,  and  they  will 
report  to  me  to-morrow  the  course  taken  by  the  guerrillas. 
We  can  then  in  some  way  intercept  them.” 

All  were  bouud  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  this  move. 
It  was  in  order,  therefore,  to  wait  until  dawn. 

“How  has  the  battle  gone  to  day,  major?”  asked  Mr.  North. 

“Rather  against  your  people,”  replied  the  Union  officer,  with 
a  smile.  “Unless  they  change  their  position  before  another 
.  lay  1  fear  we  shall  win  a  complete  victory.” 

“Ah,  me!”  sighed  the  railroad  magnate.  “I  long  for  the 
ra')diug  of  this  cruel  strife.” 

“If  all  your  people  felt  that  way  I  think  it  would  soon  be 
euded,”  said  the  major. 

“My  people  are  battling  for  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
rights.”  replied  Mr,  North,  with  some  asperity. 

“Undoubtedly ;  but  theirs  is  a  delusion.  But  we  will  not 
discuss  the  subject.  While  you  are  not  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
Union  you  are  a  non-combatant,  and  I  will  aid  you  in  the 
rescue  of  your  daughter.” 

“You  will  have  the  reward  due  an  act  of  humanity,”  said  Mr. 
North,  warmly. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  be  inhuman,”  said  the  major,  “although 
war  has  a  hardening  influence  upon  a  man.” 

The  discussion  ended  here. 

Major  Vincent  assigned  quarters  in  a  tent  to  bis  visitors. 

But  that  was  a  sleepless  night  for  both.  It  was  a  welcome 
sight  to  see  the  light  of  dawn  breaking  in  the  east. 

But  with  daylight  there  came  a  great  surprise. 

Col.  Crossley’s  brigade  had  the  night  before  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  just  opposite  the  Union  forces. 

With  daylight,  it  was  seen  that  he  had  gone. 

Bag  and  baggage,  guns  and  all,  had  been  transported  in  the 
night.  The  camp-fire  had  been  left  burning  to  deceive  the 
Yankees. 

It  was,  however,  not  altogether  a  surprise  to  Major  Vincent. 

“I  had  expected  a  change  of  base,”  he  said,  “but  it  seems 
as  if  the  rascals  had  decamped  altogether.” 

This  was  true.  A  Confederate  captured  and  brought  into 
camp  declared  that  Crossley  had  been  ordered  to  join  Hill’s 
forces  at  Atlanta. 

“Well,”  said  Major  Vincent,  “that  ends  fighting  for  this 
section.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  railroad  business  again, 
Mr.  North.” 

“But  for  the  guerrillas?”  said  the  magnate. 

“We  will  attend  to  them,”  said  Major  Vincent,  determinedly. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SAM  MAKES  A  COLD  MOVE. 

The  major  meant  every  word  that  he  uttered.  He  was  now 
free  to  deal  with  the  guerrillas,  and  there  was  little  doubt  but 
that  he  would  do  so. 

At  this  juncture  the  scouts  he  had  sent  out  the  night  before 
began  to  come  in. 

They  brought  reports  that  the  guerrillas  had  evacuated  Clear 
Lake. 

As  near  as  could  be  learned  they  were  making  their  way 
over  the  Swift  River  due  east  of  Black  Gap. 

It  was  evidently  their  intention  to  break  for  the  Tennessee 
line  and  seek  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Union  forces. 

Major  Vincent  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  portfolio  and 
drew  a  rough  chart. 

"You  will  see  their  course  quite  plainly  by  this,”  he  declared. 
“  Now,  there  is  a  way  to  cut  them.  Take  one  thousand  men 
under  Captain  Briggs  aboard  your  train  and  make  a  quick 
run  for  the  Swift  River  Pass.  There  cut  in  the  mountains  and 
ambush  them  In  the  Pass.” 

8am  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  major  had  outlined  a  grand 
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plan  of  action.  Properly  carried  out  it  would  be  a  big  success. 
Captain  Briggs  and  his  regiment  were  called  out,  and  Sam 
went  down  to  see  Bill  Clemmens. 

He  found  the  stoker  pluekily  guarding  the  train. 

“Waal,  you  kin  bet  I’m  all  ready,”  replied  Bill,  in  response 
to  Sam’s  query.  “Hadn’t  I  better  run  down  to  the  camp?” 

“l'es,”  replied  Sam.  “The  men  will  be  there  all  ready  for 
you.  ” 

The  stoker  ran.  the  engine  down  the  track  a  ways,  and  the 
troops  embarked  on  the  train. 

Then  Sam  took  the  throttle  and  sent  the  train  flying  on  its 
way  to  Black  Gap.  A  terrific  rate  of  speed  was  maintained 
until  Swift  River  Bridge  was  sighted. 

And  here  the  train  came  to  a  halt.  The  troops  disembarked. 

The  Swift  River  came  down  through  a  mighty  gorge.  Just 
beyond  this  and  over  the  mountain  wall  was  the  Pass. 

It  was  expected  that  the  guerrillas  would  pass  through  this 
on  their  way  out  of  the  country. 

It  was  an  admirable  place  for  an  ambush,  and  if  the  guer¬ 
rillas  should  meet  the  troops  here  they  could  be  easily  corralled 
and  forced  to  surrender. 

Accordingly  Captain  Briggs  deployed  his  men  with  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  view. 

But  in  some  manner  the  wily  Hurd  had  learned  of  the 
ambush  and  had  refused  to  enter  the  defile. 

Instead,  he  made  a  stand  just  beyond,  and  a  feint  to  draw 
the  foe  out  to  the  attack. 

As  the  guerrillas  far  outnumbered  the  Federal  troops  and 
would  have  the  advantage  of  position,  Captain  Briggs  hesitated 
about  doing  this. 

Instead,  a  daring  maneuver  was  conceived,  which  It  was 
believed  would  turn  the  flank  of  the  guerrillas  and  force  them 
into  the  trap  prepared  for  them. 

Three  hundred  men  scaled  the  mountain  wall  and  came  down 
upon  the  opposite  side  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
guerrillas  in  the  rear. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  darkness  came  on. 

Sam  all  this  while  had  remained  practically  idle. 

It  was  a  galling  reflection  to  him  that  not  two  miles  away, 
a  captive,  was  his  beloved  Eunice. 

It  fired  him  with  desperation  and  a  resolve  to  make  a 
venturesome  move. 

Accordingly,  without  informing  anyone  of  the  fact,  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  plan  for  her  rescue. 

Near  the  hour  of  midnight  he  left  the  camp,  and  stealing 
past  the  guard,  he  struck  out  up  the  gorge. 

Creeping  along  cautiously,  hi  time  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
lights  of  the  guerrilla  camp. 

His  position  now  was  one  of  peril  and  of  a  precarious  sort. 
It  was  his  purpose  to  enter  the  guerrilla  camp  if  possible. 

But  guards  were  posted  along  at  Intervals,  making  a  perfect 
picket  line. 

Sam  could  not  see  how  he  was  to  dodge  them.  But  he 
finally  selected  a  spot  near  a  thick  copse. 

Creeping  up  quite  near  the  picket  he  watched  for  a  chance. 

So  skillful  was  he  In  the  attempt  that  he  actually  succeeded 
in  getting  within  twenty  feet  of  the  picket  without  his  presence 
being  discovered. 

But  the  question  was  now  how  to  get  past  the  sentinel. 

llis  beat  was  possibly  forty  feet  in  length.  Sam  studied  the 
situation  quite  awhile  aud  then  made  a  daring  plan. 

Thick  woods  were  beyond.  If  he  could  gain  them  he  believed 
that  he  could  elude  any  quest  for  him. 

He  waited  until  the  picket’s  back  was  turned  and  he  started 
to  pace  the  rest  of  his  heat. 

Then  quick  as  a  flash  lie  glided  from  Jijs  covert. 

'  lie  succeeded  even  better  than  he  had  expected  that  he  would. 
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FUs  footsteps  were  so  noiseless,  and  his  action  so  quick,  that 
he  actually  got  past  the  guard  and  into  the  woods  beyond. 

It  was  a  rare  streak  of  luck  and  Sam  felt  that  half  the 
battle  was  won. 

With  elated  feelings  he  now  crept  boldly  toward  the  guerrilla 
camp. 

It  was  a  spot  close  against  the  mountaiu  wall,  and  several 
huge  fires  illuminated  the  vicinity. 

Possibly  two  thousand  men  of  the  very  roughest  type  were 
here  encamped.  It  was  a  motley  crew,  and  Sam  was  deeply 
impressed  as  he  gazed  upon  them. 

All  classes  and  conditions  of  men  had  leagued  themselves 
with  the  guerrillas.  Truly  they  were  a  lawless  crew. 

The  most  of  them  lay  around  in  various  attitudes  of  ease, 
engaged  in  gambling,  smoking  or  telling  stories. 

Sam  did  not  see  anything  of  Hurd  or  Vane. 

But  he  saw  a  white  tent  pitched  up  against  the  mountain 
wall.  His  heart  thriiled,  for  he  fancied  that  it  contained  the 
girl  captive. 

He  now  began  to  study  some  plan  for  reaching  this  tent 

This  was  not  easy  at  present. 

But  an  hour  later  matters  quieted  down  and  the  guerrillas 
for  the  greater  part  rolled  themselves  up  in  their  blankets  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Now  or  never,  thought  the  young  engineer.  He  began  to 
make  his  way  in  the  shadows  toward  the  tent. 

The  guard  at  the  door  sat  upon  a  log.  To  Sam's  delight 
he  saw  that  sleep  had  overmastered  him. 

This  enabled  him  to  actually  reach  the  tent.  He  bent  down 
and  lifted  the  flap  gently.  There  was  a  little  stifled  cry  and 
then  Sam  was  In  the  tent. 

*‘Sh!  Easy,  Eunice!  There  is  great  danger.  But  I  have 
come  to  save  you." 


■  CHAPTER  .XXII. 

A  BRAVE  RESCUE. 

Sam  Wells  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth  at  that  moment 
ns  he  clasped  the  form  of  Eunice  in  his  arms. 

The  young  girl  was  quite  distraught  with  the  horror  of  her 
position. 

But  this  sudden  appearance  of  Sam  caused  her  spirits  to 
revive.  She  clung  to  him  passionately. 

“Oh,  Sam!”  she  whispered,  “how  did  you  succeed  in  getting 
here?  Only  think  of  the  awful  danger!” 

"Yes.  we  must  be  very  careful,”  said  the  young  engineer. 
“Fortunately,  I  found  the  guard  asleep  at  the  door.” 

“Oh.  do  you  really  think  you  can  take  me  from  here?” 

“I’ll  do  it  or  die!” 

She  clung  close  to  him. 

“What  of  my  father?"  she  asked,  with  painful  earnestness. 
“Tell  me,  Is  he  safe?  I  feared  that  the  villains  would  do  him 

barm.” 

"He  Is  safe  In  the  Union  hues,"  said  Sum. 

“Ah,  then  our  people - ” 

“Yes,  they  have  suffered  defeat.” 

Her  eyes  flashed,  her  bosom  swelled,  and  for  a  moment  her 
Southern  spirit  was  tired.  Sam  had  ne\er  seen  her  look  so 
lovely  before  In  Ids  life. 

“But  our  men  will  win  in  the  end."  she  said,  resolutely. 
"The  South  will  never  yield  to  the  North.” 

Sam  smiled  and  made  reply  : 

‘There,  there!  Whichever  side  wins,  it  must  not  create 
bard  feelings  between  us.  1  do  not  blame  you  for  your  loyal 
adbereinv  tu  your  couutry's  cause.  You  cannot  blame  uie  for 
my  sympathy  with  the  North.  But  we  are  uokcoxubatunts,  and. 
furthermore,  as  we  love  eu<h  other.  let  us  leave  the  uulr.ly 
strife  to  those  who  Were  no  unwise  as  to  bring  it  about" 


“Oh,  Sain!"  she  said,  burying  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
“you  are  not  a  real  Yankee.  You  are  not  at  all  like  them.” 

Sam  raised  her  lovely  face  and  kissed  her  passionately. 

“Now  tell  me  the  truth,”  he  said.  “Am  I  the  only  true 
specimen  of  a  Yankee  with  whom  you  have  met/ 

“  Yes.  ” 

“Very  good!  You,  like  many  others  of  your  people,  are 
ignorant  of  the  real  honor  and  spirit  and  chivalry  of  the 
Yankees.  I  am  a  poor  specimen  indeed.”  a  ^ 

“If  they  are  all  like  you,”  she  cried,  flinging  her  arms  al  /  at 
him,  “I  could  never  fight  against  them.” 

“Whatever  our  sympathies  in  this  awful  strife,”  said  Sam, 
gravely,  “let  us  promise  each  other  never  to  let  that  barrier 
stand  between  us  and  our  love.” 

“I  will  promise.” 

So  enwrapped  in  each  other  had  the  two  lovers  been  that 
they  almost  forgot  their  perilous  position. 

Sam  was  the  first  to  think  of  it,  and  he  suddenly  asked : 

“But — of  course,  it  was  Vaue’s  work  in  bringing  you  herer^ 

“Yes,”  she  replied. 

“Is  he  in  the  camp  now?” 

“He  is.” 

“Have  you  seen  him?” 

“He  was  here  but  an  hour  since  and  informed  me  that  I 
must  become  his  wife,  if  not  by  my  own  volition  then  other¬ 
wise.  Oh,  my  soul  has  been  filled  with  despair.” 

Then  a  cry  of  agony  was  half  upon  her  lips. 

“Oh,  Sam,  just  think  of  the  awful  danger.  If  they  should 
And  you  here  they  would  kill  you.” 

“But  they  will  never  do  that,”  said  Sam,  resolutely.  “I  am 
going  to  leave  this  minute,  and  I  am  going  to  take  you  with 
me !  ” 

“Oh,  can  you  do  that?” 

“I  can,  and  will,  or  death  will  overtake  me.” 

“If  death  must  come,  let  It  come  to  us  both,”  she  said. 

Her  courage  was  now  aroused.  The  Southern  fire  of  her 
temperament,  which  engenders  a  lion’s  bravex-y,  was  aflame. 

Sam  crept  to  the  flap  of  the  tent  and  raised  It. 

The  fires  of  the  encampment  lay  but  a  few  yards  away. 

The  guard  yet  slept. 

A  few  guerrillas  were  yet  lounging  about  a  camp-fire  near. 

In  the  rear  was  the  high  mountain  wall.  It  seemed  to 
afford  the  best  avenue,  for  tbe  shadows  there  were  dense. 

Accordingly,  the  young  engineer  went  to  the  rear  part  of 
the  tent  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  canvas. 

Through  this  rent  he  emerged.  There  were  deep  shadows 
along  the  mountain  wall,  and  it  seemed  the  best  and  safest 
method  of  escape. 

Indeed  tbe  path  to  escape  seemed  easy.  He  crept  back  into*,, 
tbe  tent  and  whispered: 

“Are  you  ready?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Eunice. 

With  her  arm  In  his  they  gilded  from  the  tent.  In  the 
shadows  they  crept  along  cautiously  toward  the  defile. 

One  step  had  been  taken  toward  freedom.  But  the  greatest  « 
danger  of  all  was  yet  before  them. 

There  was  yet  tbe  picket  line  to  pass. 

In  the  meantime,  should  their  escape  be  discovered,  it  was 
likely  that  the  pickets  would  be  uotified  and  the  possibility  of 
passing  them  lessened. 

But  Sam  would  not  think  of  defeat.  He  was  determined  to 
win  at  all  hazards. 

1  'o\\ li  iuto  the  gorge  they  crept.  They  soon  eutered  the 
eopse  in  which  was  the  picket  whom  Sam  had  so  cleverly 
passed  in  cowing  in. 

The  It  ll» w  was  pa  lug  bis  beat  with  regular  tiead.  Saar 
now  withdrew  Eunice  s  uiui  from  his. 
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“I  will  have  to  leave  you  for  a  brief  moment,”  he  whispered, 
‘‘but  do  not  fear.  I  will  hope  to  return  soon.” 

The  young  engineer  then  glided  away  into  the  darkness. 

He  crept  cautiously  down  to  the  picket  line.  He  could  see 
the  sentinel  easily  In  the  semi-gloom. 

He  waited  until  the  picket  faced  about  to  continue  his  beat. 
Then  Sam  made  a  spring  forward. 

The  picket  heard  him  coming  and  partly  turned.  Had  Sam 
been  less  quick  that  would  have  been  his  last  moment  upon 
earth. 

As  it  was  the  bullet  from  the  rifle  of  the  guard  grazed  his 
head.  Sam’s  hands  clutched  the  bayonet,  turned  it  aside,  and 
with  a  dexterous  movement  he  wrenched  the  gun  from  the 
fellow’s  hands. 

“Surrender,  or  I’ll  kill  you!”  exclaimed  the  young  engineer. 

“I  surrender!”  howled  the  fellow,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Union  forces  had  made  a  night  attack. 

Sam  Wells  knew  that  all  depended  upon  the  quickest  kind 
of  action.  He  tore  the  fellow’s  belt  loose  and  tied  his  hands 
behind  him.  Then  he  secured  his  ankles  with  the  strap  from 
his  gun. 

All  this  had  taken  time. 

The  shot  he  knew  would  be  sure  to  bring  a  relief  guard. 
Sam  called  Eunice.  In  a  moment  the  young  girl  was  by 
his  side. 

Sam  drew  her  arm  in  his,  and  cried : 

“Now  for  liberty!” 

Down  the  gorge  they  ran  as  fast  as  Eunice’s  strength  would 
allow.  They  heard  the  guard  behind  them. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  the  foe  cutting  him  off.  The 
only  move  was,  therefore,  to  skirt  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain  wall. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  VILLAINS  FALL  OUT. 

The  foe  came  on  behind  in  hot  pursuit  Had  he  been  alone 
Sam  could  easily  have  outfooted  them. 

The  whole  region  seemed  alive  with  them. 

But  he  fairly  carried  Eunice  along,  the  while  muttering 
between  his  teeth : 

“We  will  give  them  a  good  race.  If  only  I  could  reach  camp.” 
He  heard  the  sounds  of  firing  behind  far  down  the  opposite 
gulch,  and  concluded  that  the  guerrillas  had  run  across  Mr. 
North  and  his  party. 

&  That  was  fully  two  miles  below. 

Eunice's  strength  held  out  amazingly.  Sam  was  astonished 
at  her  endurance. 

The  long,  weary  run  around  the  wall  of  the  mountain  was 
made,  however,  and  in  the  gloom  Sam  saw  the  railroad  track 

below. 

There  was  also  a  section-hand's  cabin  and  tool-house  there. 
Sam  rushed  down  to  it,  and  throwing  his  weight  against  the 

door  burst  it  in. 

There  was  the  hand-car  all  ready  to  bo  run  out  upon  the  rails. 
Sam  quickly  put  his  shoulder  to  it.  He  was  strong  and 
supple  and.  soon  had  run  the  car  out. 

By  dint  of  heavy  lifting  he  got  it  upon  the  rails. 

“Now  or  never!”  he  cried,  lifting  Eunice  into  the  box. 
Then  he  sprang  to  the  crank. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  uumber  of  mounted  guerrillas  dashed 
our.  upon  the  level  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  track. 

They  raised  a  loud  yell  and  started  for  the  fugitives.  Sam 
started  the  car  upon  the  steep  down-grade. 

The  guerrillas  did  not  daro-to  fire  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  bitting  Eunice,  whom,  of  course,  they  knew  they  were  to 
capture  alive. 

It  was  o  mad,  wild  race.  Pen  cannot  adequately  describe  it. 

ico  n  the  mighty  grade  fled  the  hand-car  with  terrific  speed. 


Behind  came  the  guerrillas,  spurring  their  horses  to  the 
utmost. 

Once  they  were  so  near  that  they  could  nearly  touch  the  car. 
At  their  head  Sam  saw  that  Bill  Hurd  rode. 

The  young  engineer  knew  what  the  track  was  ahead. 

He  knew  that  half  a  mile  beyond  was  a  narrow  cut.  Half¬ 
way  through  this  the  track  was  laid  over  a  waterway. 

He  did  not  believe  the  guerrillas  could  pass  this  without 
mishap. 

A  few  moments  later  the  hand-car  entered  the  cut.  The 
guerrillas  followed,  not  seeing  the  waterway  and  the  treacher¬ 
ous  space  between  the  sleepers. 

They  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  railroad  track  here,  but 
when  they  struck  the  waterway  the  horses  in  advance  went 
down,  throwing  their  riders,  and  those  in  the  rear  piled  on 
top  of  them. 

The  entire  cavalcade  were  piled  up  in  a  heap  In  the  cut. 

It  was  a  terrible  experience  for  the  guerrillas.  Piled  up  in 
that  inextricable  heap  pursuit  was  ended. 

Hurd  had  been  in  advance  of  his  men,  and  had  been  thrown 
into  the  gravel  bank  of  the  cut,  escaping  unhurt. 

Sam  and  the  hand-car  went  on  down  the  track  and  the  escape 
was  made  perfect. 

All  that  the  surviving  guerrillas  could  do  was  to  pull  them¬ 
selves  together  and  wholly  abandon  the  chase. 

They  started  on  a  return  to  the  scene  of  battle  where  the 
guerrillas  and  the  Union  troops  under  Captain  Briggs  were 
having  a  hot  fight. 

A  more  angry  and  thoroughly  baffled  man  than  Hurd  could 
not  be  imagined. 

He  mounted  one  of  the  horses  that  bad  escaped  unharmed 
and  started  for  camp,  leaving  the  others  to  follow  the  best  they 
could. 

He  arrived  to  find  his  men  engaged  in  a  battle  in  the  dark 
with  the  Union  troops. 

The  guerrilla  chief  was  in  a  savage  frame  of  mind  as  he 
reached  camp.  Almost  the  first  person  he  met  was  Reginald 
Vane. 

The  latter’s  face  was  livid. 

“Well,  it’s  d  pretty  state  of  affairs,”  snapped  Vane.  “When 
one  of  the  enemy  can  creep  into  your  camp,  find  all  your  men 
asleep  and  carry  off  a  prisoner  bodily.” 

“P’r’aps  you  could  have  done  better  than  1  have!” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  could!” 

“Then,  by  thunder,  you  lie!” 

Vane's  face  was  swollen  with  rage. 

The  two  erstwhile  partners  in  crime  faced  each  other. 

“If  you’re  a  coward  you’ll  retract  what  you  said,”  gritted 
Vane.  “If  uot,  you’ll  xstand  your  ground!” 

“I  never  retract!”  retorted  the  guerrilla  chief,  drawing  his 
sword;  “there  is  no  time  better  than  the  present.  No  man  can 
insult  me  and  live!” 

The  blades  of  their  swords  crossed.  Ilurd  was  a  desperate 
and  reckless  fighter.  A  number  of  his  men  stood  by,  and  he 
could  have  called  them  to  his  assistance. 

But  his  honor  forbade  this.  Nor  did  they  dare  to  interfere. 

Vane  was  a  cunning  villain.  He  had  no  courage,  but  he  was 
an  expert  swordsman.  By  a  side  stroke  he  gashed  his  adver¬ 
sary’s  wrist. 

This  weakened  Hurd’s  arm,  and  before  he  had  recovered 
Vane  made  a  desperate  rush  and  thrust  his  sword  into  his  side. 

The  guerrilla  chief,  with  a  terrible  groan,  fell  to  the  ground, 
the  blood  pouring  from  his  wound. 

A  number  of  his  followers  spraug  to  his  side. 

The  wounded  guerrilla  chief  had  just  stj^uigth  enough  left 
to  shake  his  sword  at  Vane  and  cry  ; 

“This  is  not  the  end.  My  time  will  come.  I  hate  you, 
*  Reginald  VaDel” 
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Vane  laughed  with  scornful  triumph.  He  saw  threatening 
glances  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  followers  of  Hurd.  Dis¬ 
cretion  caused  him  to  mount  his  horse  and  dash  away. 

The  guerrilla  chief  was  desperately  wounded. 

The  sounds  of  conflict  down  the  gorge  drew  nearer.  It  began 
to  look  as  if  the  Union  troops  were  getting  the  upper  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WHICH  IS  THE  END. 

It  was  true  that  the  guerrillas  were  getting  the  worst  of 
the  conflict  in  the  gorge. 

Captain  Briggs’  men  had  the  advantage  of  position  now,  and 
pressed  forward  with  a  good  show  of  victory. 

The  star  of  Hurd,  the  guerrilla,  was  no  more  in  the  as¬ 
cendant.  Doom  and  defeat  hung  over  him. 

With  wild  cheers,  on  came  the  victors. 

The  guerrillas  now  began  as  orderly  a  retreat  as  possible. 

But  a  new  disaster  was  upon  them.  Suddenly  a  terrifying 
report  came  from  the  rear. 

A  detachment  of  the  Union  forces  under  Major  Vincent  had 
been  sent  to  cut  off  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  as  the  reader  will 
remember. 

These  had  now  come  up.  The  guerrillas  were  practically  in 
a  neat  trap. 

Their  leader  lay  mortally  wounded  in  his  tent. 

That  day  was  to  see  Bill  Hurd  and  his  gang  wiped  from 
existence  forever. 

The  Uniou  troops  from  both  sides  moving  in,  surrounded 
the  guerrillas,  and  they  were  compelled  to  throw  down  their 
arms. 

The  victorious  Union  troops  marched  into  camp,  with  Major 
Vincent  at  their  head.  Sam,  Mr.  North  and  Eunice  were  with 
them,  and  met  Major  Vincent  as  he  came  in. 

It  was  a  pleasant  meeting,  and  Mr.  North  said: 

“Major  Vincent,  though  your  cause  is  against  ours,  I  aiu 
happy  to  give  you  credit  for  accomplishing  what  our  troops 
could  not ;  that  is,  the  wiping  out  of  this  curse  of  Clear  Lake, 
ihc  guerrillas  under  Bill  Hurd.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  the  major,  gallantly.  “We  mean  the 
people  of  this  region  no  harm  whatever.  We  are  lighting  the 
Confederate  army  and  not  the  Southern  people.  Some  day 
you  will  see  that  Uncle  Sam's  cause  is  a  righteous  one.” 

“If  tlie  people  of  the  South  have  made  a  mistake,”  said  Mr. 
North,  "I  will  he  the  foremost  to  make  ail  the  reparation  within 
inv  power.” 

This  was  very  graceful  and  created  good  feelings.  But  at 
this  moment  a  private  touched  the  major’s  arm. 

“If  you  please,  major.”  he  said,  “the  guerrilla,  Bill  Hurd,  is 
dying,  and  wants  to  speak  with  you.” 

Major  Vincent  turned  deadly  pale  and  seemed  much  affected. 

“Certainly,”  lie  replied,  “1  am  very  anxious  to  see  Hurd.” 

Then  1  he  major  turned  to  Sam  ahd  beckoned  him  to  follow 
him.  Together  they  entered  the  tent. 

Hurd  lay  upon  a  cot.  His  face  was  ghastly  white  and  his 
eyes  glazed.  Ho  held  out  his  hand  to  the  major. 

“Vincent,  you  know  me?” 

“Yes,  Bill  Hurd,”  said  the  Union  ofliecr;  “I  have  reason  to 
know  you.” 

“And  to  hate  me.” 

“ I  may  say — yes.” 

The  guerrilla  chief  smiled  bitterly. 

“I  know  that  well,”  he  said.  “Our  feud  was  a  hitter  one 
and  I  was  Insane  in  my  purpose  to  revenge  myself  upon  you. 
But  you  know  well  enough  what  it  was  and  how  I  wronged 

you.” 

“1  know  it  well.  This  is  your  death-bed,  Bill  Hurd.” 


“I  know  it,  and  I  want  to  go  out  of  this  world  with  one  good 
deed  to  my  credit.  I  can  in  part  atone  for  my  wrongs  to  you.” 

The  major  was  fearfully  affected,  and  trembled  visibly.  The 
guerrilla  beckoned  to  him. 

“Give  me  your  hand,”  be  said. 

Then  be  put  Sam’s  band  in  the  major’s. 

“Vincent,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  for  that 
I  know  to  be  too  much  to  ask ;  but  I  give  you  back  the  treasure 
I  stole  from  you.” 

A  great  cry  burst  from  Major  Vincent’s  lips.  A  compre¬ 
hension  flashed  over  him  and  Sam  at  the  same  moment. 

“What!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Sam  is  really  my  lost 
baby  boy?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  guerrilla  chief,  feebly,  “that  is  the  truth. 
Sam  Wells  is  your  boy.  I  placed  him  with  a  young  widow  in 
New  Haven  by  the  name  of  Wells,  who  raised  him  from  an 
infant.'  Sam  has  always  believed  her  his  real  mother.  Now, 
Major  Vincent,  pray  for  ray  soul!” 

Vincent  and  Sam  turned  to  each  other. 

“Father!” 

“My  boy!” 

’They  were  clasped  in  a  fond  embrace.  When  they  turned 
from  it,  the  guerrilla,  Bill  Hurd,  was  dead. 

After  many  years  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow,  Major  Vincent's 
life  was  once  more  mercifully  flooded  with  sunshine. 

*!*****<:** 

And  now  draws  our  story  to  its  cud.  We  have  seen  our  hero 
restored  to  his  rights,  and  villainy  punished. 

It  was  joyful  ljews  to  all  to  learn  that  Sam  had  found  his 
father,  and  that  his  past  was  cleared  up. 

Clear  Lake  once  more  was  occupied  by  Union  soldiers. 

But  only  for  a  time. 

The  tide  of  war  was  turning  toward  Savannah.  Col.  Cross- 
ley's  regiment  had  gone  in  the  van  of  Sherman’s  triumphant 
march  to  the  sea,  and  Major  Vincent  was  recalled  to  the  main 
branch  of  the  army. 

The  war  was  over,  so  far  as  Clear  Lake  was  concerned.  Soon 
the  railroad  was  once  more  in  profitable  operation. 

Its  enemies  were  gone  forever.  News  came  of  the  fate  of 
Reginald  Vane.  The  villain  had  been  arrested  by  Crossley  and 
shot  as  a  traitor. 

Sam  continued  as  engineer  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Then 
he  went  North  to  join  his  father.  But  before  two  years  had 
passed  he  returned  to  claim  Eunice  North  as  a  bride. 

To-day  ire  is  a  prosperous  man  of  business,  but  amid  all  his 
happiness  he  is  never  so  fond  of  anything  as  a  retrospect  of 
those  happy  days  when  he  was  Shore  Line  Sam,  the  Young  j 
Southern  Engineer  of  War  Times. 

Next  week's  issue  will  contain  “THE  GOLD  QUEEN;  OR, 
TWO  YANKEE  BOYS  IN  NEVER  NEVER  LAND.”  By  How¬ 
ard  Austin. 
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THE  STEEL  BUCKLE. 


D.  W.  Stevens. 


“For  what  were  you  hidden  in  there,  you  little  spy? 
What  were  you  trying  to  hear?” 

‘•'What  were  you  afraid  I  should  hear,  Uncle  Ira?” 
“Take  care  I  don’t  use  the  strap  over  your  shoulders 
for  your  impudence.” 

“I  warn  you  that  you  won’t  use  the  strap  without 

trouble.” 

The  last  speaker  was  a  lad  of  perhaps  seventeen. 

He  was  named  Roy  Raynor,  and  he  was  the  nephew  of 
the  man  who  had  just  threatened  him  with  undeserved 
and  brutal  discipline. 

A  few  moments  before,  Ira  Raynor  had  entered  the 
room  with  a  visitor,  with  whom  he  held  a  brief  inter¬ 
view  in  tones  cautiously  lowered. 

The  visitor  had  departed,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  room  himself,  when  he  noticed  the  boy 
standing  behind  the  open  door  of  a  large  wardrobe  closet. 

The  boy  had  not  been  intentionally  enacting  the  role 
of  a  spy. 

As  the  men  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  and 
were  speaking  in  lew  and  guarded  tones,  the  lad  only 
caught  fragments  of  their  conversation. 

But  he  heard  enough  to  arouse  strange  suspicions  in 
his  keen  and  quick  young  brain;  and  those  suspicions 
were  strengthened  by  the  singular  excitement  his  uncle 
betrayed  at  detecting  his  presence. 

“I  warn  you  that  you  won’t  use  the  strap  without 
trouble,”  the  boy  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  but  with  flashing 
eyes. 

The  leather  thong  With  the  cruel  steel  buckle  at  the 
end  was  uplifted  for  a  terrific  blow. 

As  it  whizzed  downward,  the  lad  stepped  quickly  aside 
and  beyond  its  reach. 

“Uncle  Ira,  where  did  you  get  that  strap?” 

The  answer  was  a  growl  of  rage. 

“That  strap  was  fastened  around  the  package  mother 
carried  the  day  she  disappeared.  Flow  does  it  happen  to 
be  in  the  house?  Whoever  brought  it  here  must  have  seen 
my  mother,  must  know  the  secret  of  her  disappearance.” 

Again  the  strap  whirred  upward  for  a  savage  blow. 

But  before  it  descended  a  young  girl  darted  across  the 
room,  snatched  it  from  the  fierce  grip  of  the  big,  bony 
hands,  and  sent  it  flying  like  a  rocket  into  the  hall. 

The  girl  who  performed  the  unexpected  feat  was  named 
Josie  Croly,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  janitress  of 
the  tenement. 

In  his  amazement  at  the  girl’s  daring  interruption,  Ira 
Raynor  had  loosened  his  iron  clutch  upon  the  lad’s  collar. 

Roy  picked  up  the  steel-buckled  strap  and  followed 
Josie  a  few  steps  down  the  hall. 

“What  is  the  trouble?.  Why  are  you  going?” 

Roy  briefly  narrated  what  had  occurred. 

He  also  repeated  the  fragments  of  conversation  which 
•  ad  overheard  between  his  uncle  and  the  visitor. 

“That  is  all  very  strange.  Are  you  sure  you  were  not 
mistaken,  Roy?” 


“I  am  positive  I  was  not.  Their  first  words  were  of  a 
woman  whom  they  were  keeping  concealed.  They  spoke 
of  her  as  being  ill,  and  that  she  was  to  be  removed.  They 
mentioned  a  madhouse.” 

His  mother's  mysterious  disappearance  six  months  be¬ 
fore  had  half  maddened  the  boy. 

She  had  left  the  house  one  morning  to  consult  a  lawyer, 
but  upon  what  matter  Roy  did  not  know. 

From  the  time  she  stepped  upon  the  street  the  boy  had 
never  seen  her,  never  heard  of  her  again. 

“Did  your  uncle  and  the  visitor  mention  anything  which 
could  intimate  a  clue  to  the  place  wrhere  the  woman  is,  or 
is  about  to  be  removed  ?”  asked  the  young  girl. 

“The  visitor  spoke  of  Uncle  Ira  meeting  him  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  place  and  at  a  certain  hour  to-night.  And  I  propose 
to  be  a  witness  of  that  meeting.” 

It  lacked  two  hours  of  the  time  when  his  uncle  was  to 
meet  the  strange  visitor  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

It  was  already  night,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  a  chill, 
sleety  drizzle.  / 

The  state  of  the  weather  suggested  a  simple  and  effective 
disguise  to  the  keen-witted  boy. 

“A  long  rubber  coat,  a  rubber  helmet,  high  rubber 
boots — in  those  articles,  on  such  a  night,  I  might  meet 
Uncle  Ira  a  dozen  times  face  to  face,  and  he  wrou!d  never 
think  of  recognizing  me.” 

A  store  which  furnished  rubber  outfits  was  not  far  away, 
and  he  hurried  toward  it. 

Some  forty-five  minutes  were  consumed  in  making  his 

purchases. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  emerged  upon  the  street,  and 
hastened  toward  the  rendezvous  designated. 

It  was  a  small  triangular  square  shut  in  by  business 
bouses,  which  at  that  hour  were  closed  and  apparently 
deserted. 

At  one  of  the  three  sides  of  the  square  he  espied  a  cab 
wheeled  close  to  the  curb  and  evidently  awaiting  the  com¬ 
ing  of  somebody. 

The  boy  walked  boldly  up  to  the  vehicle  and  accosted 
the  driver. 

“Cabby?” 

The  cab-driver  moved  sleepily,  and  glanced  downward. 

“Begorra!  Sure,  it’s  yourself  and  nobody  elsel” 

“So  you  know  me?” 

“Faith,  and  it’s  not  your  name  I  could  be  after  spaking. 
But  sure  I  know  you  are  the  bold  laddie  who  stopped  my 
runaway  horse  galloping  into  the  dock  beyant  here  a  year 
ago,  bad  luck  to  the  baste  and  blessing  your  bold  grip  on 
his  bits.  Sure,  but  only  for  you  I  might  be  a  dead  man 
this  night,  and  acknowdedging  the  same,  bedad,  it’s  the 
right  I  have  to  know  you.” 

“Will  you  let  me  sit  up  there  beside  you  until  you  have 
driven  the  gentlemen  for  whom  you  are  waiting  to  their 
destination  ?” 

“Sure,  I’ll  let  you  sit  up  here  alone,  and  do  the  driv¬ 
ing  yourself,  if  you  like.” 

Mike  clamored  down  from  the  seat  and  walked  away. 

The  daring  boy  bad  scarcely  mounted  to  the  vacated 
place,  when  he  espied  his  Uncle  Ira  -approaching,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  strange  individual  who  had  visited  the  tene¬ 
ment  that  morning.  They  got  into  the  hack. 
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Hoy  could  not  repress  a  smile  of  satisfaction  as  he 
shook  the  reins  and  headed  the  horse  in  direction  of  the 
address,  which  he  had  ascertained  from  the  accommodat¬ 
ing  Mike  O’Glannon. 

At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  the  boy  reined  up  his 
horse  before  a  quiet-looking,  ordinary-sized  brick  house  in 
a  lonely  neighborhood.  The  men  left  the  hack. 

As  Boy’s  uncle  turned  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  house, 
his  companion  stopped  him. 

The  two  men  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  whisper,  and 
then  both  stepped  into  a  narrow  passageway. 

In  an  instant  the  keen-witted  lad  knew  that  his  dis¬ 
guise  had  been  penetrated. 

The  passage  they  entered  was  parallel  with  the  street, 
and  rather  lower  than  the  sidewalk,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  high  and  tight  board  partition. 

On  the  street  side  of  the  partition,  or  fence,  grew  a 
bushy  tree  with  low,  strong  branches. 

In  an  instant  Roy  had  slid  noiselessly  from  his  seat,  and 
with  the  soundless  agility  of  a  squirrel  swung  himself 
upon  a  stout  branch  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  pas¬ 
sage. 

The  men  had  stopped  directly  beneath  the  bough. 

“Did  you  notice  our  driver?” 

It  was  the  burly,  coarsely-dressed  fellow  who  spoke. 

“I  noticed  it  was  not  Mike.” 

“It  was  that  imp  of  a  boy.” 

A  fierce  ejaculation  burst  from  Ira  Raynors  lips. 

“I'll  call  an  officer.  I'll  charge  him  with  stealing  the 
horse  and  cab.  He  will  be  locked  up  for  the  night,  any¬ 
way.” 

The  boy  had  heard  enough. 

In  a  second  he  dropped  from  his  perch  and  mounted 
his  seat. 

In  an  instant  more  Roy  had  started  the  horse  cau¬ 
tiously,  then  he  drove  rapidly  straight  for  Mike  O'Glan- 
non's  stable. 

The  moment  the  horse  and  cab  were  secure  in  their 
legitimate  shelter  the  lad  boarded  a  street  car  and  rode 
back  to  the  house. 

The  house  at  the  moment  was  dark  and  silent.  There 
was  110  sound  within,  and  nothing  stirring  without. 

The  shutters  were  slightly  raised,  and  a  dim  light 
showed  through  a  thin  curtain. 

In  an  incredibly  brief  time  he  reached  the  window, 
which  opened  into  a  short  corridor,  showing  a  padlocked 
door  at  the  farther  end. 

i  he  boy  listened  for  a  second  before  he  ventured  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  door,  which  was  the  only  one  upon  the  landing. 

Then  he  pressed  his  lips  closely  to  the  keyhole  and 
whispered  the  single  word  “mother.” 

To  his  unbounded  delight  his  whisper  was  answered  bv 
the  faint  cry:  “Roy — oh,  Roy!” 

To  pry  loose  the  padlock  staple  with  a  chisel  he  had 
brought  from  Mike  O'Glannon's  stable  was  the  work  of  a 
moment. 

In  another  moment  the  brave  hoy  had  his  mother  in  his 
strong  young  arms. 

Rut  there  was  no  time  for  explanations.  The  men  were 
likely  to  enter  at  any  minute.. 

“We  must  exchange  garments,  mother.  I  will  wrap  my¬ 
self  in  the  cloak,  and  you  must  put  on  my  rubber  coat, 


hat  and  boots.  They  will  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
detect  the  difference  all  at  once.” 

“But  they  will  do  harm  to  you,  Roy.” 

“They  will  not,”  the  lad  declared  grimly.  “They  will 
take  me  down  the  stairs  and  put  me  in  a  carriage.  In 
the  meantime  you  will  follow  us  down  to  the  street,  hire 
a  cab  and  drive  home.” 

Then  the  poor  woman,  trembling  with  hope  and  fear, 
concealed  herself  beneath  a  huge  pile  of  loose  carpeting, 
which  filled  one  corner  of  the  bare,  cold  room. 

Roy  replaced  the  staples  of  the  padlock,  and  then  with 
his  face  hidden  in  the  hood  of  the  big  cloak  he  threw 
himself  in  a  dejected  attitude  upon  the  bed. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  there  were  heavy,  hurried 
footsteps  upon  the  stairs,  and  then  the  quick  turning  of 
the  key  in  the  lock. 

The  lad  felt  his  blood  boiling  with  indignation,  hut  he 
managed  to  maintain  a  limp  and  drowsy  appearance  as  his 
uncle's  companion  carried  him  down  the  stairs  and  placed 
him  in  the  carriage  they  had  secured  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity. 

After  a  half  hour's  drive  the  limp  and  seemingly  help¬ 
less  appearance  of  the  figure  in  the  cloak  excited  hi9 
curiosity. 

Perhaps  a  doubt  had  entered  his  mind  at  last,  for  sud¬ 
denly  with  a  rough  movement  he  jerked  the  hood  aside. 

In  an  instant,  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  spinning 
from  the  bow,  the  lad  had  hurled  himself  upon  the  man 
mid  dealt  a  blow  so  terrible  that  for  a  second  the  fellow 
was  stunned. 

The  noise  of  the  struggle  caught  the  attention  of  Ira 
Raynor,  and  the  carriage  stopped. 

With  a  lightning  movement  the  boy  dashed  open  the 
door  and  leaped  to  the  ground. 

As  his  uncle's  astounded  gaze  rested  upon  him,  the 
man’s  vulture-like  features  turned  livid  with  rage. 

“What  trick  is  this,  you  young  scoundrel?”  he 
thundered. 

“It  is  a  trick  which  has  put  my  mother  in  safety,  and 
lias  put  you  at  my  mercy,”  the  intrepid  lad  replied  sternly, 
as  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

An  hour  later  he  joined  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Raynor’s  story  was  soon  told. 

She  had  begun  to  suspect  that  her  crafty  brother-in-law 
had  dealt  unfairly  in  settling  up  the  estate  of  which  her 
late  husband  had  been  joint  heir,  and  she  had  decided  to 
consult  a  lawyer. 

On  her  way  to  the  office  she  met  her  brother-in-law. 

He  was  unusually  affable,  and  while  chatting  pleasantly 
had  handed  her  a  box  of  candied  fruit.- 

After  eating  the  tempting  delicacies  -lie  remembered  be¬ 
coming  giddy,  and  then  everything  was  a  blank. 

\\  hen  consciousness  returned  she  was  in  the  room  from 
which  her  brave  boy  released  her. 

Ira  Raynor,  soou  after,  left  the  city,  and  none  of  them 
ever  saw  or  heard  from  him  again. 

1  he  property  lie  had  plotted  to  secure  was  restored  to 
Hoy  and  Mrs.  Raynor. 

Pretty  Josie  afterward  became  Roy’s  wife.  The  leather 
strap  with  its  odd  steel  buckle  Roy  yet  keep.  -  partly  .ss 
one  ol  the  clues  which  helped  him  regain  his  rights,  aud 
partly  as  u  memento  of  pretty  Josie's  heroism. 


MYSTERIOU  S  PLATE  LIFTER. 


Made  of  fine  rubber, 
with  bulb  on  one  end 
and  infiator  ai  other. 
Place  It  under  a  table 
cover,  under  plate  or 
glass,  and  bulb  is  pressed 
underneath,  object  rises 
mysteriously;  40  ins. 
long.  Price.  25c.,  postpaid. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  127tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  GERMAN  OCAKJNO. 

A  handsome  metal  instru- 
ment.  made  in  Germany, 
from  which  peculiar  but 
sweet  music  can  be  produced. 
Its  odd  shape,  which  resem¬ 
bles  a  torpedo  boat,  will  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion.  We  send  instructions  with  each  instru¬ 
ment,  by  the  aid  of  which  anyone  can  in  a 
short  time  play  any  tune  and  produce  very 
sweet  music  on  this  odd-looking  instrument. 

Pi  ice,  10c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Ctli  St.,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  BACKWARD. 

The  greatest  novelty  out. 
Enjoy  yourself!  Own  one! 
When  placed  to  the  eye, 
you  can  see  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  back  and  front 
of  you  at  the  same  time. 
No  need  to  wish  for  eyes 
In  the  back  of  your  head,  | 
as  with  this  article  you  ' 
can  observe  all  that  occurs  In  that  direction  ; 
without  even  turning  your  head.  How  often 
are  you  anxious  to  see  faces  in  back  of  you  or 
observe  who  is  following  without  attracting 
attention  by  turning  around.  This  instrument  | 
does  the  trick  for  you.  Lots  of  fun  in  owning 
a  Seeback  Scope.  Price,  15c.  each,  in  money  I 
or  oostage  stamps. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  127tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  GRL.AT  FIRE  EATER. 

A  great  Sensational  Trick  of 
the  Day!  With  the  Fire  Eater 
in  his  possession  any  person  can 
become  a  perfect  salamander,  ap¬ 
parently  breathing  fire  and  eject¬ 
ing  thousands  of  brilliant  sparks 
from  his  mouth,  to  the  horror 
and  consternation  of  all  behold¬ 
ers.  Harmless  fun  for  all  times, 
seasons  and  places.  If  you  wish 
to  produce  a  decided  sensation  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  don’t  fail  to  procure  one.  We  send 
the  Fire  Eater  with  all  the  materials,  in  a 
handsome  box,  the  cover  of  which  is  highly 
ornamented  with  illustrations  in  various  col¬ 
ors.  Price  of  all  complete  only  15c.,  or  4 
boxes  for  50c.,  mailed  postpaid;  one  dozen  by 
express  $1.20. 

N.  B. — Full  printed  instructions  for  per¬ 
forming  the  trick  accompany  each  box,  which 
also  contains  sufficient  material  for  giving 
several  exhibitions. 

II.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’ltlyn.,  N.  Y. 


SNAKES  IN  THE  GRASS 

Something  entirely 
new,  consisting  of  six 
large  cones,  each  one 

nearly  one  inch  in 

height.  Upon  light¬ 
ing  one  of  these  cones 
with  a  match,  you  see 
something  similar  to 
a  4th  of  July  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fireworks.  Sparks  fly  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  cone  burns  down  it  throws 
out  and  is  surrounded  with  what  appears  to 
be  grass;  at  the  same  time  a  large  snake 
uncoils  himself  from  the  burning  cone  and 

lazily  stretches  out  In  the  grass,  which  at 

la3t  burns  to  ashes  but  the  snake  remains  as 
a  curiosity  unharmed.  They  are  not  at  all 
dangerous  and  can  be  set  off  in  the  parlor 
11'  placed  on  some  metal  surface  that  will  not 
burn.  An  ordinary  dust  pan  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  nicely.  Price  of  the  six  cones,  packed  in 
sawdust,  in  a  strong  wooden  box.  only  10c., 
3  boxes  for  25c.,  1  dozen  boxes  75c.,  sent  by 
mail  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  of  Policeman, 
Chinaman,  and  other 
laughable  figures  as 
shown  in  pictures.  As  ; 
each  figuLe  is  mounted  j 
on  a  separate  block,  any  j 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular 
parade  or  circus  by  print-  I 
ing  the  figures  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions.  With  ea~'n  set  of  figures  we 
send  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  Ink  pad  and  ! 
f  ,1  Instructions.  Children  can  stamp  these 
pi  tores  on  their  toys,  picture  books,  writing 
paper  arid  envelopes,  and  they  are  without  ' 
doubt  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
novelty  g ott  up  in  years.  Price  of  the  corn- 
p  ee*  of  fiber  Stamps,  with  ink  and 

h  A  pad,  only  0c.,  3  B-t»  for  25c.,  one  dozen 
fo^rc..  by  mail  postpaid, 

L.  dl7  Uiolliiyy  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


56  DAYS  FREE  TRIIL 

W»  ship  on  approval  without  »  r-mn 
deposit,  freight  prepaid,  DON'T 
DAY  A  CENT  if  you  a not  satisfied 
after  uuicg  the  bicycle  10  days. 

00  KOI  BUY 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
[art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  nave  learned  our  unheard  of 
|  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

'fjjSIp  fti*§8Y  **  Bl1  >t  will  cost  you  to 
sfi  S®  tWiksaa  write  a  postal  and  evory- 
thlns  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  *  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  pricee. 

/!■?©£  tf  Cycle  Go,  Dept,  v-2^  Chicago 


tOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  D I M  E 

Ventriloquists  Double  Throat  £r«S$2SS 

)  Aitonub  and  mystify  jour  friends.  Neigh  like  a  horse;  wLIae  like  a 

*  pdppj;  elng  like  a  oanary  and  imitate  birds  end  beast*  of  held  and 
*forea;,  LOADS  Op  FUN*  Wonderful  Invention.  £bou* 

•  anufl  eM(L  i»iloo  only  lOocnta;  4  fbr  25  cent*  or  12  for  OOoeni*. 
DOUBLE  THROAT  CO.  DSPT.  K  I  K£N CiiTO WN,N.J. 


Onr  American  nc 
folly  designed 
\  \f|%\  tend  for  6  yeai 


case,  factory -tested,  xuarr.n- 
years,  and  this  latest  style  double 
heart  signet  rincaie  given  to  boys  and  girls 
for  sellinc:20  packets  of  hisrh  grrade  art  post; 
cards  at  10c  a  packet.  Order -^rr.  Tj^vr 
20  packets  to-day.  When  sold  Am1 
flena  us  $2.00  ana  we  will  po¬ 
sitively  aertd  you  at  once  the 
watch,  rinc  and  chain.  _ 

PaUcoMfo.Co.,  Dopt.  114  Chicago" 


WEIRD  &  NOBBY  f*$c 

Tail  Skull  &  Orossfconej  Ring.  Oxyolzad  *11*  8  V 
▼or  tinish;  fluahlnc  red  er  green  eyes.  Locks  well,  weirs 
welland  pieties.  Draws  attention  everywhere.  Price  only 
ibo  or  2  Iqz  25e ;  wexth  more.  Wheletele:  12  for  ll.00._BIj 

W.  E.  H1LLP0T,  French iown,  N.  J. 


Almost  anyone  can  learn  It  at  home.  Small 
cost.  Send  to-day  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars 
and  proof.  O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  D  fs  -623 
Bigelow  St.,  Peoria.  111. 


;  .  •  1 1  i 

Sam, 


ELECTRIC  PUSH  BUT¬ 
TON. — The  base  is  made  of 
maple,  and  the  center  piece 
of  black  walnut,  the  whole 
thing  about  1  Vi  inches  in 
diameter.  with  a  metal 
hook  on  the  back  so  that 
it  may  be  slipped  over  edge 
of  the  vest  pocket.  Expose 
to  view  your  New  Electric 
Bell,  when  your  friend  will 

^ _  _  expecting  to  hear  It  ring. 

As  soon  as  he  touches  it,  you  will  see  some  of 
the  liveliest  dancing  you  ever  witnessed.  The 
Electric  Button  is  heavily  charged  and  will 
give  a  smart  shock  when  the  but  toil  Is  pushed. 
Pi  ice  luc.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2CtU  St.,  N.  2. 


pusli  the  button 


Nickol-ptatef 
6  in.  long. 
Pftt’d* 


Wizard  Kepeaiiag 

LIQUID  PISTOL 

"Will  stop  the  most  vie- 
Ions  dosr  (or  Kau)  with¬ 
out  permanent  Injury. 

Perfectly  sale  to  carry  without  danger 
of  leakage.  Fires  and  recharges  bv 
pulling  the  trigger.  Loads  from  any  Liquid.  No 
cartridges  required.  Over  six  shots  in  one  loading. 
All  dealers,  or  by  mail,  SOc.  Pistol  with  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  holster,  SSc.  Holsters  separate,  i®e.  Money 
order  or  U.  S.  stamps.  No  coins. 

PARIttR,  STEARNS  &  CO..  273  GEORGIA  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


I  will  seed  as  long  as  they  last  my 
25  CENT  BOOK 

STRONG  ARMS 

For  Men,  Women, 
and  Children 
For  10c  in  Stamps  or  Coin 
Illustrated  with  20  full  page  halftone 
cuts,  showing  exercises  that  will  quick¬ 
ly  develop,  beautify,  and  gain 
great  strength  in  your  shoul¬ 
ders,  arms,  and  hands,  without 
any  apparatus. 

PROP.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

Select  Gymnasium 
1781  Barker  Building 
110  West  42d  St.,  New  York 

1  w  ill  be  pleased  to  answer  any  quag 
lions  on  developing  or  reducing 
your  body  tree  ol  charge., 


lil 


.22 

[REPEATER 


Cleaned  from  the  breech. 
You  can  lock  through  the 
barrel  and  see  that  it’s  clean. 

Simple  take-down.  Y ou 
can  remove  the  breech  block 
with  your  fingers. 

Shoot  Pern  >n§ ton rl/MC 
Lesmok  .22’ s.  They  hold 
the  world’s  1 00-shot  record 
of  2,484  out  of  a  possible 
2500. 

Pem/ngton.-UMC — the 
perfect  shooting  com¬ 
bination. 

Write  for  a  free  set  of 
Targets. 

REMINGTON  ARMS- 
UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  CO.. 
299  BROADWAY. 

New  Yoik  Gty 


lew  “LESMOK" 
-CARTRIDGES 


IHn 


THE  MAGNETIC  TOP. 

A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spira 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
the  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects.  Price,  5c.,  post¬ 
paid. 

L.  Senarens,  S47  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  DISAPPEARING  CIGAR.' 

A  new  and  startling 
trick.  You  ask  a  friend 
if  lie  will  have  a  cigar; 
if  he  says  yes  (which  is 
usually  tlie  easel,  you 
take  from  your  pocket 
or  cigar  case,  an  ordinary  cigar,  and  hand  it 
to  him.  As  he  reaches  out  for  it,  the  cigar 
instantly  disappears  right  before  his  eyea, 
much  to  his  astonishment.  You  can  apolo- 
|  tflze,  saying,  you  are  very  soriy,  but  that  it 
was  the  last  cigar  you  had.  and  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  invlt"  you  to  smoke  with  him 
If  you  will  let  him  into  the  set  ret.  It  is  not 
j  done  by  Bleight-of-haiKj.,  but  the  cigar  actu- 
:  ally  disappears  so  sucTuen'y  lhal  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  eye  to  follow  it.  ami  where  it  has 
j  gone,  no  one  can  tell.  A  wonderful  Illusion. 
Price,  10c.;  3  for  2”.c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
J,  KENNEDY,  303  Weal  127Ui  St.,  N.  Y. 


■052* 


IMITATION  GOLD  TEETH. 


8 

Gold  pfated  tooth,  shape  made  so  that  it 
trill  at  any  tooth.  Price,  5c.,  postpaid. 

NOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  VV.  20ih  St.,  N.  Y. 


MICROSCOPE. 

By  use  of  this  wonderful  little  mi¬ 
croscope  you  can  magnify  a  drop  of 
stagnant  water  until  you  see  dozens 
of  crawling  Insects:  ia  also  useful 
for  inspecting  grain,  pork,  linen, 
and  numerous  other  articles.  This 
little  instrument  does  equally  as 
good  work  as  the  best  microscopes 
and  is  invaluable  to  the  household. 
Is  made  of  best  finished  brass;  £ize 
when  closed  1x2 %  Inches.  Price,  80c. 

L.  Senarens,  347  Wlnthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GET  A  LOCUST. 

Clicks  like  a  tele¬ 
graph  sounder  The 
best  rooter  made,  for 
Baseball  Games. 
Meetings,  and  Sport¬ 
ing  Events.  Just  tha 
thing  to  make  a  big 
noise.  So  small  you 
can  carry  it  in  your  vest  pocket,  but  it  is  as 
good  as  a  brass  band,  made  of  lacquered 
metal,  and  stamped  to  look  exactly  like  a 
locust.  It  is  as  ornamental  as  it  is  useful. 
Suitable  for  young  and  old.  Price,  l»c.  each, 

by  mail.  „ 

If.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 

THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 


hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  In  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  hr0 
Is  ot8?gd  fire,  and  will  no.t  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim,  can 
continue  smoking  tha  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  25c;  1  dozen,  80c.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  23th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CARTER  AEROPLANE  No.  1. 

Will  fly  on  a  horizontal 
line  IDO  feet!  Can  be  flown 
in  the  house,  and  will  not 
Injure  Itself  nor  anything 
in  tiie  room.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  little  aeroplane  made. 
The  motive  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  twisted  rubber 
bands  contained  within  the 
tubular  body  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  actuated  by 
a  propeller  at  each  end  revolving  in  opposite 
directions.  Variation  in  height  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  moving  the  planes  and  the  balance 
weight.  It  can  be  made  to  fly  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left  by  moving  the  balance  side- 
wise  before  it  is  released  for  flight.  Price, 
85c.  each,  delivered. 

L.  Scnarens,  847  Wlnthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KANGAROO  TADLOCK. 

A  handsome  padlock  stamped 
out  of  polished  steel.  It  locks  it¬ 
self  when  the  hasp  is  pressed 
down  into  the  lock,  but  the  puzzle 
is  to  unlock  It.  You  can  Instantly 
unlock  it  with  the  key.  but  no 
one  not  in  the  secret  can  unlock 
it.  You  can  slip  the  hasp  through 
a  friend’s  buttonhole  and  force 
him  to  wear  it  until  you  release 
It,  although  he  may  have  the  key  to  the  lock; 
or  a  boy  and  girl  can  be  locked  together  by 
slipping  the  hasp  through  a  buttonhole  of 
their  clothing.  Many  other  innocent  and 
amusing  Jokes  can  be  perpetrated  with  it 
upon  your  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is 
hot  only  a  strong,  useful  padlock,  but  one  of 
the  best  puzzles  ever  Invented.  Full  printed 
instructions  sent  with  each  lock.  They  are  a 
bonanza  for  agents,  as  they  can  be  readily 
sold  for  25  cents  each.  Our  price,  55c.;  2  for 
25c.;  one  dozen,  31.20,  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FALSE  NOSES. 

Change  your  face!  Have  a 
barrel  of  fun!  They  are  life¬ 
like  reproductions  ot  funny 
noses,  made  of  shaped  cloth, 
waxed,  and  colored.  When 
placed  over  your  nose,  they  re¬ 
main  on  securely,  and  only  a 
close  Inspection  revt.ulB  their 
false  character.  All  shapes, 
such  as  pugs,  honks,  short-horn 
lemons,  and  rum  blossoms.  Bel¬ 
ter  than  a  false  face.  Can  he 
carried  In  the  vett  pocket. 

Price,  by  nmii,  10c.  each. 
II.  F,  LANG,  215  Bttluorih  )>(.,  U'l.lyu.,  N.  V. 


LAUGHING  CAMERA. 

Everybody  grotesquely 
photographed ;  stout  peo¬ 
ple  look  thin,  and  vice  I 

versru 

Price,  25c.  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 
29  W.  26ih  St.,  N.  Y.  1 

_ t 


HAPPY  HOOLIGAN 
joTker. 

With  this  joker  in  the 
lapel  of  your  coat,  you  can 
make  a  dead  shot  every 
time.  Complete  with  rub¬ 
ber  ball  and  tubing.  Pries, 
15c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

J.  KENNEDY, 

303  West  127th  St.,  N.  T. 


DEVILINE’S  WHISTLE. 

Nickel  plated  and 
polished;  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  near-pierc¬ 
ing  sound;  large 
seller;  illustration 
actual  size.  Price, 
12c.  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  39  W.  23th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  brass,  j 
It  holds  just  One  Dollar.  Whan 
filled  it  openo  itself.  Remains 
locked  until  refilled.  Can  be  used 
as  a  watchchann.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  not  satisfied.  Price,  10c. 
by  mail. 

L.  SEN  ARENS. 

347  Wkatbrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  TRICK  KNIFE. 

You  can  show  the  knife  and 
instantly  draw  it  across  your 
finger,  apparently  cutting  deep 
into  the  flesh.  The  red  blood 
appears  on  the  blade  of  the 
knife,  giving  a  startling  effect 
to  the  spectators.  The  knife 
ia  removed  and  the  finger  is 
found  in  good  condition.  Quite  an  effective 
illusion.  Price  10c.  each  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  IV.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


DELUSION  TRICK. 

A  magic  little  box  in  threes 
parts  that  is  very  mystify¬ 
ing  to  those  iiot  in  the  trick. 
A  coin  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  disappears  by  dropping 
a  nickel  ring  around  it  from 
the  magic  box.  Made  of  hard 
wood  two  inches  in  diameter.  Price,  12c.  . 

31.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CACHOO  OK  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-maker  ot 
them  ail.  A  email  amount 
of  this  powder,  when  blown 
in  a  room,  will  cauao 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  It 
comes  from.  It  is  very-  light,  will  float  in  tha 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  Is  perfectly  harm¬ 
less.  Cachoo  is  put  up  in  bottles,  arid  on# 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  15  to 
15  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  3  for  25c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gth  8t.,  N.  Y. 

TRICK  PUZZLE  PURSe” 

The  first  attempt  usually  made 
to  open  it.  is  to  press  down  the 
little  knob  in  the  center  of  the 
purse,  when  a  small  needle  runs 
out  and  stabs  them  In  the  fin¬ 
ger,  but  does  not  open  it.  You 
can  open  it  before  their  eyes  and  still  they 
will  be  unable  to  open  it. 

Price,  25c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  V. 

SURPRISE  LETTER  DRUM. 

Stung!  That  was  one  on 
you!  The  joke?  You  send  a 
friend  a  letter.  He  opens  it, 
and  that  releases  the  drum, 
instantly  the  sheet  of  note 
paper  begins  to  bang  and 
thump  furiously,  with  a  rip¬ 
ping,  tearing  sound.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  a  man  with  iron  nerves  al¬ 
most  jump  out  of  his  skin.  You  can  catch 
the  sharpest  tvisenheimer  with  this  one.  Don’t 
miss  getting  a  few.'  Price,  6c.  each  by  mall. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  28  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  SURPRISE  BOUQUET. 

.  The  best  practical  joke  of 
the  season.  This  beautiful 
buttonhole  bouquet  is  made 
of  artificial  flowers  and  leaves 
which  so  closely  resemble 
natural  flowers  that  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  would 
detect  the  difference.  After 
placing  the  bouquet  in  your 
buttonhole  you  call  the  attention  of  a  friend 
to  its  beauty  and  fragrance.  He  will  very 
naturally  step  forward  and  smell  of  it.  when, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  a  fine  stream  of 
water  will  be  thrown  into  his  face.  Where 
the  water  ccnies  from  is  a  mystery,  as  you  can 
have  your  hands  at  your  side  or  behind  you, 
and  not  touch  the  bouquet  in  any  manner. 
You  can  give  one  dozen  or  more  persons  a 
shower  bath  without  removing  the  bouquet 
from  your  buttonhole,  and  after  the  water  is 
exhausted  It  can  be  immediately  refilled  with¬ 
out  removing  it  front  your  coat.  Cologne  can 
be  used  In  place  of  water  when  desired.  'Vo 
have  many  funny  things  in  our  stock,  b^t 
nothing  that  excels  this.  Price,  complete  in 
a  beautiful  box,  with  full  printed  instructions, 
23c.,  or  3  for  80c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  127th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MANY  TOOL  KEY  RING. 


MAMAS. 

This  interesting  toy  Is 
one  of  the  latest  novelties 
out.  It  is  In  great  de¬ 
mand.  To  operate  It,  the 
stem  is  placed  in  your 
mouth.  You  can  blow 
into  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  pull  or  jerk  lightly 
on  the  string.  The  mouth  opens,  and  if  then 
cries  "Ma-ma,”  just  exactly  in  the  tones  of  a 
real,  live  baby.  The  sound  Is  so  human  that 
it  would  deceive  anybody. 

Price  12c.  each  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  ICtii  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  wender  of  the  age.  The  great¬ 
est  small  tool  in  the  world.  In  this 
little  instrument  you  have  in  combina¬ 
tion  seven  useful  tools  embracing  Key 
Ring,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Nail  Cutter 
and .  Cleaner.  Watch  Opener,  Cigar 
'Clipper,  Letter  Opener  and  Screw 
Driver.  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  useful 
article,  made  of  cutlery  steel,  tem¬ 
pered  and  highly  nickeled.  Therefore 
will  carry  an  edsre  the  same  as  any 
piece  of  cutlery.  As  a  useful  tool,  nothing 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  to  equal  it. 
Price,  15c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  XV.  26th  St.,  X.  Y. 

ROUGH  AND  READY  TUMBLERS. 


• - - - 

VANISHING  PACK  OF  CARDS. 

You  exhibit  a  neat  black 
card  case,  you  request  from 
tiie  audience  a  ring,  a  watch, 
bracelet,  or  other  jewelry  ar¬ 
ticles.  You  propose  to  fill  the 
case  with  a  pack  of  cards. 
After  doing  so,  the  pack  of 
raids  disappear  from  tiie  case, 
and  the  jewelry  novetties  ap¬ 
pear  instead. 

Price,  35c*.  by  mail,  postpaid, 
ti.  1.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’ki.vn,,  X.  Y. 


SURPRISE  KINEMATOGRAPH. 

The  greatest  hit  of  the 
season!  It  consists  of  a 
small  metal,  nickeled  tube, 
whh  a  lens  eye  view, 
which  shows  a  pretty  bal¬ 
let  girl  in  tights.  Hand 
It  to  a  friend,  who  will  be 
delighted  with  the  first  pic¬ 
ture;  tell  him  to  turn  the 
r  rew  in  center  of  instru¬ 
ment  to  change  the  views,  when  a  at  ream  of 
wafer  squirts  into  his  face,  much  to  his  dis- 
gurt.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  klnenia- 
tograph  In  operation  i?  sure  to  he  caught 
every  time.  The  instrument  can  he  refilled 
with  water  In  un  instaqt.  ready  for  the  nevt 
customer.  Price  75c.  by  mall,  postpaid, 

WOLIF  NOVELTY  CO.,  28  W.  2CtU  Si.,  X.  V, 


These  lively  acrobats 
are  handsomely  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  U.  3. 
flag  and  with  gold  and 
silver  stats  and  hearts. 
Upon  placing  them  up¬ 
on  any  fiat  surface  and  tilting  it  they  at  onto 
begin  a  most  wonderful  performance,  climbing 
and  tumbling  over  each  other  and  chasing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  as  if  the  evil 
spirit  was  after  them,  causing  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter  from  the  spectators.  They  actually  ap¬ 
pear  imbued  with  life.  What  causes  them  to 
cut  up  such  antics  is  a  secret  that  may  mu 
be  known  even  to  the  owner  of  the  unruly 
subjects.  If  you  want  some  genuine  fun  send 
for  a  set  of  our  tumblers. 

Price  per  set.  10c.  mailed,  postpaid. 
A.  A.  WARFORD,  1G  Hurt  St.,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y, 
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tom  has  sanctioned  these  outbreaks,  which  are  understood 
by  the  Celestials,  though  it  is  certain  no  Western  star  singer 
would  put  up  with  them  at  any  price. 

The  cultivation  for  scientific  uses  of  certain  species  of 
spiders,  solely  for  the  fine  threads  they  weave,  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  astronomy.  No  substitute  for  the 
spider’s  thread  lias  yet  been  found  for  bisecting  the  screw 
of  the  micrometer  used  for  determining  the  positions  and 
motions  of  the  stars.  Not  only  because  of  the  remarkable 
fineness  of  the  threads  are  they  valuable,  but  because  of 
their  durable  qualities.  The  threads  of  certain  spiders 
raised  for  astronomical  purposes '  withstand  changes  in 
temperature,  so  that  often  in  measuring  sun  spots  they 
are  uninjured  when  the  heat  is  so  great  that  the  lenses 
of  the  micrometer  eyepieces  are  cracked.  These  spider 
lines  are  only  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  a  thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  compared  with  which  the  threads  of  the 
silkworm  are  large  and  clumsy. 


Yapp,  the  English  naturalist  who  has  explored  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  found  in  several  species 
of  bamboo  the  hollow  internodes — the  parts  of  the  stems 
between  the  joints— -ere  stored  with  large  quantities  of 
naturally  filtered  water.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  might 
be  of  great  service  in  an  emergency.  Mr.  Yapp  also  dis¬ 
covered  on  his  last  visit  two  species  of  ferns  growing  on 
trees  whose  thick  fleshy  stems  are  filled  with  galleries  tun¬ 
nelled  by  ants,  the  ferns  thus  forming  living  nests  for 
the  ants. 

Messrs.  Duirs,  Chenowyth,  the  brothers  Hill  and  Impey 
found  a  batch  of  ten  lions  on  the  morning  of  August  21, 
and  being  all  mounted,  gave  chase.  After  three  hours’ 
pursuit  two  of  the  lions  dropped  behind  and  Mr.  Cheno¬ 
wyth  and  Mr.  Duirs  each  killed  one.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  remaining  eight  lions  were  brought  to  bay  in  a 
small  ravine  and  seven  of  them  charged  the  hunters.  They 
were  met  with  a  very  cool  fire,  five  being  killed  at  once 
and  two  badly  wounded  and  subsequently  despatched.  Only 
an  old  male,  the  leader  of  the  troop,  got  away  from  the 
hunters.  Six  males  and  three  females  were  bagged. 

“Singsong”  girls  of  China  are  first  cousins  to  the  geishas 
of  Japan.  These  young  ladies  vary  in  age  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  and  are  chosen  for  their  physical  and  their  ar¬ 
tistic  attractiveness.  The .  singsong  girls  arc  habited  in 
coat  and  trousers  of  the  finest  silk,  satin  or  brocade.  The 
former  is  cut  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  French  ouvrier’s 
blouse  and  the  latter  arc  cylindrical,  falling  to  the  ankles 
and  disclosing  the  finest  silk  hosiery  and  the  daintiest 
embroidered  shoes.  At  an  understood  interval  one  of  the 
singsong  girls  comes  forward  to  play  an  instrumental  solo. 
It  is  more  or  less  a  fantasia  on  two  notes,  the  pitch  lying 
at  about  E  in  the  treble  clef,  with  squeaky  high  excur¬ 
sions.  No  sheet  of  music  is  unfolded,  the  Chinese  pro¬ 
le  sional  singer  being  expected  to  know  the  words  as  well 
a-  the  music  of  at  least  five  hundred  ballads.  These  are 
ll;c  lo  !>c  solos,  ducts  and  trios,  and  here  the  male  orches¬ 
tra  comes  in  with  fine  enthusiasm  in  accompanying  the 
gingers,.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tremendous  racket  in  the 
mid-st  of  n  most  pathetic  episode,  which  prevents  you  en¬ 
tirely  from  gathering  the  meaning  of  the  song.  But  cus- 


=  OU_R_CQMiC_  COLUMN. 

“I  hear  that  you  have  left  Slogger  &  Co.’s  office?”  “Yea. 
I'm  in  business  for  myself  now.”  “What  are  you  doing?” 
“Looking  for  another  job.” 

“He  doesn’t  really  love  you.  He’s  after  your  money.” 
“But  if  his  love  were  not  genuine  how  could  he  put  so 
much  fervor  into  his  wooing?”  “Oh,  a  man  can  dig  up 
considerable  fervor  when  he  has  to  marry  money  or  go  to 
work.” 

A  bright  boy  in  Hartford,  on  being  requested,  before 
visitors,  to  name  the  first  five  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
mentioned  “Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John  and  Hatchet.” 
Thinking  people  looked  queer,  he  hesitated  and  added: 
“Well,  hatchet  or  ax,  it's  about  the  same  thing.” 

A  queer  idea  of  happiness  was  manifested  by  two  little 
girls  of  London  who,  through  the  kindness  of  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  wife,  were  sent  to  the  country  to  have  a  happy  day. 
on  their  return  they  thus  narrated  their  experiences : 
“Oh,  yes,  mum;  we  did  'ave  a  ’appy  day.  We  see  two  pigs 
killed  and  a  gentleman  buried.” 

“A  wood  stove  is  not  made  of  wood,”  said  Will.  “Nor 
is  a  coal  stove  of  coal,”  said  Phil.  “As  to  that,”  added 
Will,  “a  snow-plow  is  not  made  of  snow.”  “Nor  a  sponge 
cake  of  sponges.”  “Nor  a  headdress  of  heads.”  “No,”  put 
in  their  father,  with  a  meaning  glance  over  the  top  of  his 
paper,  “nor  blockheads  out  of  blocks.” 

A  woman  entered  a  police  station  in  Holland  and  asked 
the  officer  in  charge  to  have  the  canals  dragged.  “My 
husband  has  been  threatening  for  some  time  to  drown  him- 
self,*’  she  explained,  “and  he’s  been  missing  now  for  two 
days.”  “Anything  peculiar  about  him  by  which  lie  can  b& 
recognized asked  the  officer,  preparing  to  Jill  out  a 
description  blank.  For  several  moments  the  woman  seemed 
to  be  searching  her  memory.  Suddenly  her  face  bright¬ 
ened.  “Why,  yes,  sir.  He's  deaf.” 


“SECRET  SERVICE” 

666  The  Bradys  Under  Sealed  Orders  :  or.  A 

Secret  Service  Case  from  Panama. 

667  The  Bradys  and  the  •Con”  Man  :  or.  A 

Clever  Crook  from  Chicago. 

668  The  Bradys'  Triple  Trail  ;  or,  Tracked 

Through  Three  Cities. 

669  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Carter:  or,  The 

Clew  that  Came  by  Wivekss. 

670  The  Bradys  in  "Little  Africa:"  or.  Ten 

Hours  of  Deadly  Peril 

671  The  Bradys'  Three  Ball  Clue;  or,  Held 

in  the  House  of  Mystery. 


072  The  Bradys  and  “Kid  Kennedy:”  or.  Hot 
Work  in  Battle  Bow. 

673  The  Bradys  and  the  Midnight  Special ; 

or,  After  the  Tost  OtHce  Thieves. 

674  The  Bradys  and  (he  Five  Gold  Bullets; 

or.  The  Boldest  Plot  for  Years. 

675  The  Bradys  After  the  Missing  Aviator; 

or.  Chasing  a  Curious  Clew. 

676  The  Bradys  aud  the  Blind  Boy;  or,  Solv¬ 

ing  an  East  Side  Mystery. 

677  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Candlestick  ;  or, 

Showing  Up  a  Slick  Swindler. 


678  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Queen  ;  or. 

The  Case  that  Puzzled  Pell  Street 

679  The  Bradys’  Bag  of  Gold  ;  or,  Rounding 

Up  the  Mining  Sharks. 

680  The  Bradys  and  the  River  Rats;  or,  Out 

On  a  Revenue  Case. 

681  The  Bradys  In  Death  Swamp:  or,  Down¬ 

ing  a  Desperate  Band. 

682  The  Bradys  and  the  Bundle  Boy ;  or, 

The  Fate  of  Eddie  Moran. 

683  The  Bradys’  Mysterious  Clew;  or,  The 

Secret  of  the  Seven  Sevens. 

684  The  Bradys  and  the  Burglars ;  or,  The 

Clew  in  the  Bauk  Vault. 


“FAME  &  FORTUNE  WESKLY" 
818  A  Game  Young  Speculator:  or,  Taking  a 
Chance  ou  the  Market.  (.A  Call 
Street  Story.  > 


819  Charlie  Crawford’s  Claim ;  or, 

High  School  to  Mining  Camp. 

820  An  Office  Boy  s  Luck  ;  or.  The  Lad 

Got  the  Tips.  l  A  Story  of 
Street.) 


From 

Who 

Wall 


821  Out  for  His  Rights ;  or.  Starting  a  Busi¬ 
ness  on  His  Nerve. 


822  After  the  Last  Dollar;  or,  The  Wall 
Street  Boy  Who  Saved  His  Boss. 


323  Fresh  from  the  West :  or.  The  Lad  Who 

Made  Good  in  New  York. 

324  Boss  of  Wall  Street :  or,  Taking  Chances 

on  the  Curb. 

325  Dick  the  Runaway  ;  or.  The  Treasure  ct 

the  Isle  of  Fogs. 

326  In  the  Game  to  Win;  or,  Beating  the 

Wall  Street  "Bulls.” 

327  A  Born  Salesman ;  or,  A  Young  Money¬ 

maker  on  the  Road. 

328  Dick  Dalton,  Y’ouug  Banker  ;  or,  Corner¬ 

ing  the  W7all  Street  “Sharks." 

329  A  Poor  Boy’s  Luck ;  or,  Tue  Rise  of  a 

Young  Builder. 


330  A  $50,000  Deal  ;  or,  nal  Hardy,  the  Wall 

Street  Wizard. 

331  Billly,  the  Blacksmith;  or,  From  Anvil 

to  Fortune. 

332  Sharp  and  Smart,  the  Young  Brokers, 

and  How  They  Made  a  Million.  (A 
Wall  Street  Story.) 

333  Driven  from  School;  or.  The  Firatc’s 

Buried  Gold. 

334  A  Bright  Boy  Broker;  or,  Shearing  the 

Wall  Street  "Lambs.” 

335  Telegraph  Tom ;  or.  The  Message  That 

Made  Him  Famous". 


“WORK  AND  WIN” 

•74  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mountain  Mine ;  or,  Find¬ 
ing  Gold  Above  the  Clouds. 

675  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Five-yard  Line  ;  or, 
A  Hard  Battle  to  Win. 

•76  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Drummer ;  or, 
Lively  Times  on  the  Road. 

•77  Fred  Fearnot’s  Field  Day  ;  or,  The  Great 
Athletic  Meet. 

•78  Fred  Fearnot’s  Long  Kick  ;  or.  The  Goal 
That  Wron  the  Game. 

•7©  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Husky  Jim;”  or,  The 
Strongest  Boy  in  Town. 


680  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gypsy  Boy ;  or. 

Under  a  Strange  Spell. 

681  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boys  of  IVhite 

Lake ;  or.  Great  Sport  on  the  Ice. 

682  Fred  Fearnot’ s  Lucky  Leap;  or,  Finding 

a  Fortune  by  Chance. 

683  Fred  Fearnot  s  Drive  for  a  Goal ;  or, 

Playing  Hockey  to  Win. 

684  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Town  Toper ;  or, 

Saving  a  Boy  from  Ruin. 

685  Fred  Fearnot  Lost  in  the  Snow  ;  or,  After 

Big  Game  in  the  North. 


686  Fred  Fearnot’s  Return  to  the  Stage  ;  or, 

Playing  His  Best  Part. 

687  Fred  Fearnot  aud  "Skating  Sam ;”  or, 

Tri^nming  the  Tjp  Notchers. 

688  Fred  Fearnot’s  Rough  Ride ;  or,  Over 

the  Rockies  on  Horseback. 

689  Fred  Fearnot  aud  “snow  Shoe  Sam;”  or, 

Four  Days  in  a  Blizzard. 

690  Fred  Fearnot's  Boy  Enemy  ;  or,  Showing 

Him  Right  From  Wrong. 

691  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Switch  Boy ;  or, 

Downing  a  Railroad  Gang. 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76” 

666  The  Liberty  Boys’  Mountain  Battle ;  or, 
Fighting  the  Redskins. 

887  The  Liberty  Boys’  War  Flag:  or.  Stand¬ 
ing  by  the  Colors. 

868  The  Liberty  Boys  Taking  a  Dare ;  or. 
Calling  the  Enemy’s  Bluff. 

669  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Black  Swamp ;  or, 
Fighting  Hard  for  Freedom. 

870  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Corporal  Casey ; 
or,  Thrashing  the  Renegades. 

•71  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Frozen  Lands  ; 
or,  Watching  the  Country’s  Foes. 


672  The  Liberty  Boys  Tricking  the  Red¬ 
coats  ;  or,  The  Gunsmith  of  Valley 
Forge. 

573  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Distress ;  or, 

Hemmed  in  by  Dangers. 

574  The  Liberty  Boys  aud  the  Idiot  Spy  ;  or, 

Running  Down  the  Skinners. 

575  The  Liberty  Boys'  Fire  Raft;  or.  Scorch¬ 

ing  the  Redcoats. 

676  The  Liberty  Boys'  Cunning  Trap ;  or. 
The  Traitor's  Secret. 

577  The  Liberty  Boys'  Girl  Friend ;  or,  Do¬ 
ing  Good  Work. 


578  The  Liberty  Boys’  Desperate  Fight;  or. 

The  Retreat  From  Hackensack. 

579  The  Liberty  Boys  aud  the  Witch  of 

Harlem;  or,  Beating  the  Hessians. 

580  The  Liberty  Boys  ou  Lone  Mountain ;  or, 

Surrounded  by  the  British. 

581  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Horseshoe 

Jones;  or,  The  Work  of  a  Backwoods 
Spy. 

582  The  Liberty  Boys'  Irish  Rifleman;  or  A 

Deadsnot  Against  the  British. 

583  The  Liberty  Boys  Tracking  Braut ;  or. 

After  the  Mohawk  Raiders. 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY’ 

474  Young  Wild  West  Saving  the  Mail  Coach  ; 

or,  The  Boss  of  the  Mountain. 

475  Young  Wild  West's  Gallop  lor  Gold  ;  or, 

Arietta  and  the  Mine  Owner. 

476  Young  Wild  West  "Busting”  the  Buckers ; 

or,  The  Cowboy  \\  ho  "Touched 
Leather.” 

477  Young  Wild  West  Rescuing  His  Sweet¬ 

heart  ;  or.  The  Best  Shot  of  All. 

478  Young  Wild  West  Foiling  the  Raiders ; 

or,  Taking  a  Long  Chauce. 

478  Young  Wild  West  Corranng  the  Creeks; 


or,  Arietta  and  the  Redskins  Round 
Up. 

480  Young  Wild  West's  Warning;  or,  The 

Secret  Band  of  the  Gulch. 

481  Young  Wild  West  After  Big  Game;  or, 

Arietta  and  the  Hunters  Trap. 

482  Young  Wild  West’s  Clean  Sweep;  or. 

The  Reformation  of  Reckless  Camp. 

483  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Hoodoo  Flairn  ; 

or  Arietta  and  the  Keg  of  Nuggets. 

484  Young  Wild  West  and  "Cinnamon 

Hank;”  or,  The  Grudge  of  the  Gila 
Giant. 


485  loung  Wild  West's  Scrimmage  With 

Sioux  ;  or  Arietta  and  the  Renegade. 

486  Young  Wild  West  Racing  the  Cowboys; 

or.  Saving  a  Doomed  Ranch. 

4Si  Young  Wild  W  est's  Biggest  Fanout ;  or. 
Arietta  and  the  cost  i  rospectora. 

488  Young  Wild  West  Saving  a  Hundred 
Lhousand  ;  or,  The  Shot  That  StoniK  d 
the  Train. 

4S9  Young  Wild  West's  Fall  Round-Up;  or. 
Arn  tea  and  the  Rustlers. 

in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 
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—  LATEST  ISSUES— 

688  The  Lost  Scboolship ;  or.  Twenty  Boys  Afloat.  By  Capt.  Thos. 

H.  Wilson. 

689  Wall  Street  Will;  or,  Winning  a  Fortune  In  a  Week.  By  a 

Retired  Banker. 

690  10,000  Miles  from  Home ;  or,  The  Boy  Ivory  Hunters  of  the 

Congo.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

691  Toney,  the  Boy  Clown  ;  or.  Across  the  Continent  with  a  Circus. 

By  Berton  Bertrew. 

692  The  White  Nine :  or,  The  Race  for  the  Oakville  Pennant.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

693  The  Red  Caps  ;  or,  The  Flreboys  of  Boylston.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief 

Warden. 

694  The  Star  Athletic  Club  ;  or.  The  Champions  of  the  Rival  Schools. 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

695  The  Discarded  Son  :  or,  The  Curse  of  Drink.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

696  Molly,  the  Moonlighter ;  or,  Out  on  the  Hills  of  Ireland.  By 

Allan  Arnold. 

697  A  Young  Monte  Crlsto ;  or,  Back  to  the  World  for  Vengeance. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

698  Wrecked  in  an  Unknown  Sea;  or.  Cast  on  a  Mysterious  Island. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

699  Hal  Hart  of  Harvard ;  or,  Cattle  Life  at  Cambridge.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

700  Dauntless  Young  Douglas ;  or,  The  Prisoner  of  the  Isle.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

701  His  Own  Master;  or,  In  Business  for  Himself.  By  Allan  Draper. 

702  The  Lost  Expedition;  or.  The  City  of  Skulls.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

703  Holding  His  Own ;  The  Brave  Fight  of  Bob  Carter.  Jas.  C. 

Merritt. 

704  The  Young  MounteU^Pollceman.  A  Story  of  New  York  City.  Rich¬ 

ard  R.  Montgomery. 
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705  Captain  Thunder;  or,  The  Treasure  Hunters  of' 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

706  Across  the  Continent  in  a  Wagon.  A  Tale  of  At 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

707  Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia ;  or,  2,000  Miles  In  Seal 

By  Allan  Arnold. 

708  The  Slave  King;  or.  Fighting  the  Despoiler  of  t 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

709  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Cage ;  or,  Which  Was  the  B<| 

Bertrew. 

710  With  Stanley  on  His  Last  Trip ;  or,  Emin  Pasha 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

711  Appointed  to  West  Point ;  or.  Fighting  His  Own  I 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

712  The  Black  Magician,  and  His  Invisible  Pupil. 

Montgomery. 

713  In  the  Phantom  City ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Dl 

Allyn  Draper. 

714  The  Mad  Maroon  ;  or,  The  Boy  Castaways  of  the 

By  Howard  Austin. 

715  Little  Red  Cloud,  the  Bov  Indian  Chief.  By  An 

716  Nobody’s  Son  ;  or.  The  Strange  Fortunes  or  a  Si 

Berton  Bertrew. 

717  Shore  Line  Sam,  the  Young  Southern  Engineer; 

In  War  Times.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

718  The  Gold  Queen  ;  or.  Two  Yankee  Boys  In  -lever  N 

Howard  Austin. 

719  A  Poor  Irish  Boy  ;  or,  Fighting  His  Own  Way.  B; 

720  Big  Bone  Island ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Wilds  or  Sibe 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

721  Roily  Rock ;  or,  Chasing  the  Mountain  Bandits. 

Montgomery. 

722  His  Last  Chance;  or.  Uncle  Dick’s  Fortune.  By  1 
receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  posta 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACCLUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
—Giving  full  Instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST. 
—A  useful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  experiments 
In  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemis¬ 
try,  and  directions  for  making  fireworks, 
colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons. 

No.  9.  HOW’  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  Intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art.-c.nd  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor, 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
—A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young 
and  old. 

No.  1*.  now  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 
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No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY/- A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy, 
ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  16,  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GAR¬ 
DEN. — Containing  full  instructions  for  con¬ 
structing  a  window  garden  either  in  town  or 
country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for 
raising  beautiful  flowers  at  home. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— 
One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little 
books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody 
wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both 
male  and  female.  The  secret  Is  simple,  and 
almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY’. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  reci¬ 
tations,  etc..  Suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  Ashing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  Ash¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fleh. 

No.  22,  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 

Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving 
all  ths  codes  and  signals. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS,— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky  days. 

No.  2 5.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW.  8AIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  Illustrated.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  In  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect, 
French  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  manv  standard  readings. 

N«.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Every¬ 
one  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life 
will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance 
at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 
—Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origi¬ 


nated.  This  book  explains  tl; 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraui 
optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics. 
No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.— C 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ev 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  me 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  pudding:, 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  granj 

X*QCi  P6S. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME 

Containing  fourteen  illustratic 
different  positions  requisite  to 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist 
lng  gems  from  all  the  popular  tj 
and  poetry. 

No.  S3.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE, 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good 
easiest  and  most  approved  met 
lng  to  good  advantage  at  pa> 
theatre,  church,  and  in  the  drs 
No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE.— 
instruction  for  fencing  and  1 
broadsword;  also  Instruction  it 
scribed  with  twenty-one  practh 
giving  the  best  positions  in  fer 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  FLAT  G^ 
plete  and  useful  little  book, 
rules  and  regulations  of  bllll> 
backgammon,  croquet,  domtnoe 
No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CO 
Containing  all  the  leading  con 
day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  c* 
sayings. 

No.  87.  HOW  TO  KEEP  H 
tains  Information  for  everybo 
men  and  womens  it  will  teat 
make  almost  anything  around 
as  parlor  ornaments.  brae 
Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  Urn 
birds. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOMT 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book, 
ful  and  practical  information 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  allme 
every  family.  Abounding  in  u.j 
tlve  recipes  for  general  compla 
No.  89.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DO 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A 
structive  book.  Handsomely  In 
No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AN 
—Including  hints  on  how  tt 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  i 

how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously _ 

No.  41.  THE  BOTS  OF  NE  ' 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Contain 
rlety  of  the  latest  jokes  use 
famous  end  men.  No  amate 
complete  without  this  wonderf] 
No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW 
SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varl ; 
stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch 
end  men's  Jokes.  Just  the  tl 
amusement  and  amateur  show 
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